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No person in the United States, shall, on the ground.of race, color, or 
natibnak origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits 
» Or be subjected to discrimination under any pragram or activity receiv- 
ing Federal financial assistance, or be so treated on the basis of sex 
under most education programs or activities receiving Federal assistance. 
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This publication was prepared for the Council of Chief State School 
‘Officers by the Resource Center On Sex.Roles in Education. It was’ prepared 
\ under contra #300-76~0456 for the U.S. Department of Health, Education, é 
and lel Fares fartic of Education, ,under’ the auspices of the Women's Edutational - 
Equity Act. / Contractors under tyking such projects under Government* sponsor~ 
Ship are encouraged ‘to express freely their professional judgment in the 
conduct of the project. Points of view stated, do not, therefore, necessarily 
represent official Office of Education position or policy. 
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P Preface 


- This session ‘outline comprises one component of a multicomponent 
~ workshop package develdped by the Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education 
under a subcontract with the Council- of Chief State School Officers: (CCSSO). , 
This package, entitled Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: A 
Workshop Package for Postsecon ary Educators, 1s designed for use by persons 
implementing training.or sta evelopment efforts for education personnel and 
interested citizens in the implementation of Title IX of the Education ‘Amend- 


ments of 1972 and the attainment of sex equity in institutions of postsecondary 
education. ee ~ 
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The workshop package was field-tested by subcontractors in eight regional © 
workshops as part of the CCSSO Title IX Equity Workshops Project. This project 
was funded under. contract 300-76-0456 with the Women's Program Staff,-U.S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Funds to 
support: the printing of participant materials used in the field-test workshops 
were provided by the National Institute of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 


Shirley McCune and Martha Matthews are the coeditors of the aes 
Package. This session outline was developed by Martha Matthews and Shirley 
McCune; Martha Matthews' time was partially supported by funds from the ~ 
Ford Foundation. . / 


; Persons who have authored or contributed to other outlines and materials | 
.. Within the total package include: Janice Birk (University of Maryland, College 

. Park, Maryland); Myra Sadker and David Sadker (American University, Washington, 
0.C.); Emily Taylor, Donna. Shavlik, and Judy Touchton (American’ Council on Edu- 
tation, Washington, D.C.); Linda Stebbins and Nancy L. Ames (Abt Associates, » 
Cambridge, Massachusetts); Paul Lauter (State University of. New York at. OTd 
Westbury); John Westerhoff (Duke University, Durham, North'@arolina); Celeste 
Ulrich and Pearl Berlin (University of North Carolina, Gre nsboro,, North 
Carolina); Dorothy McKnight, Margarite Arrighi, and Joan Mult (Athletic and — 
Sport Consultants, Inc., Washington, D.C.); and Joyce Ka er and Kent: Boesdorfer 
(Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education). : 


t The CCSSQ, the Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, and the coeditors 
of the package gratefully acknowledge the assistance’ and advice of M. Patricia /? 
Goins, Project Monitor, Women's Program Staff, U.S/ Office of Education, and 
Joan Duval, Director, Women's Program Staff, in the implementation ‘of the con- 
tract. Grateful acknowledgement is also given to Sarita G..Schotta, Senior 
Research Associate, National Institute of Education for monitoring the contract 
which provided furls for the editing and printjyng of the field-test maferials. 
Special gratitude js extended to the ae, of the 8 organizations who field- 

. tested the Package in regional workshops fo /their efforts, their patience, and 
their support, throughout the implementatiog /of the Title IX Equity Workshops 

"Project. These organizations and the project contact person in each. tnclude: 
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‘ Hy ) ‘ t 
HEW Region Organization an Contact 


Ill Women's Equity Action League ' Norma Raffel 
610 Glenn Road ° 
State College, Pennsylvania 16801 - & 
IV. _ University of South Florida: Ellen Kimmel 
FAO. 295, USF . 
Tampa, Florida 33620 


N\A 


V University Council for Educatio Grace Chisolm 
| Administration 
29 West Woodruff Avenue 
ea Columbus, Ohio 43210 : 7 


6, VI . Dallas Independent Schoo} Frances Allen 
District 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 


VII University of Kansas Caryl K. Smith 
: 220 Strong Hall a 

Lawrence, Kansas 66045 

; \ ge... “se 

VIII \ . Education Commission of the. Jean Kennedy 

. States 5 i es’ g 

1860 Lincoln Street 

Denver, Colorado 80295 


IX 7 Arizona State University Susantie Shafer 
= Tempe, Arizona 85281 


X Northwest Projects Office. for Kathryn Preecs 
“ Educational Service oo 
Portland State University . 
P.O. Box 75] 
: . Portland, Oregon 97207 


* 


The coeditors also wish to express théir.appreciation to Byron Hansford, - 
Executive Director, Council of Chief State School Officers; Willjam Israel, 
( Director of Special Projects, Council of Chief State School Officers; and’ 
. James Becker, Executive Director; Nationa] Foundation for the Improvement 
‘ of Education, for their suppor® of the project. ‘Ann Baucom and Lois 
Jamieson-of the CCSSO and Ann Samuel of the Resource Center on Sex Roles 
in Education receive special thanks for their PIRES efforts in the 
production gf materials for the Workshop: Package. 
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| . | ’ IMPLEMENT ING TITLE IX AND ATTAINING SEX E UITY: 
- . AN INTRODUCTION TO THE WORKSHOP. PACKAGE . 
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. Introduction 


: P a 
f Title KX of the Education Amendments of 1972, the Federal law which 4 
e Prohibits sex discrimination against the students and employees of . 
education agencies and institutions receiving Federal: financial assistance, 
was enacted in June 1972; the regulation to implement the legislation, which - 
defines the specific criteria against which nondiscrimination is to be 
_ 3 assessed in the various policies and practices of education agencies and 
institutions, was issued in June 1975 and became effective in July of that, year. 
Despite the passage of years, however, full compliance with Title IX is far 
, . froma reality in mast agencies and institutions throughout the country, 
and equity for females and males in education has yet to be attained. 


Although significant progress has been made in a.numker of schools and 
school systemg--the basic required Title IX compliance procedures have been 
implemented, students and employees describe their "increased awareness" 
of the problems of ‘sex stereotyping and sex discrimination, and concrete 
improvements are apparent with Yegard to equalization. of athletic budgets 
for female and male sports or to integration of previously sex-segregated 
courseSre-in most cases, considerable change remains to be made if full 
compliance and sex equity are to be integrated and reflected throughout the 
policies, programs, and practices of an education,agency or institution. ; 


re : If the necessary chang® is to occur, educators must move beyond paper - 
compliance and problem awareness in order to develop the skills-and competencies ‘> 
required for problem solution. Educators, like a@i other human beings, | 
need Support and direction’ if they are to translate legislative or administra- 
tive mandates for change into the actual delivery of nondiscriminatory and 
sex equitable services.” 


Many methods may be used to support educators in the change process-- 5) 
‘written information may be distributed, consultation may be made available, ° 
briefings or meetings may be conducted, training programs may be implemented, 
demonstration programs may be undertaken, and evaluation and reinforcement, 
systems may be ingtaliede The needs and resources of a particular education 
agency or institution will determine the forms of support .which.are most 
appropriate. One of the most frequently used methods of supporting change 
by education personnel is the inservice training workshop. In many situations, 
the inservice workshop is a cost-efficient way of reaching large numbers of 
personne] in a single’ effort and of providing assistance in skills development 
to these personnel. Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: A 
Workshoo Package has-been designed to support the implementation of such a 

. Workshop, — a i - 
_ \ f° : OO ® 
, The Development of the Workshop Package 


iY ; , eos Tea] . 9 
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under an 18-month coritract for “National Regional Dissemination Workshops 


~ and Development of Technical Assistance Materials for Title IX of the 1972 
“Education Amendments" by the U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare, under funds authorized by the Women! S ene 
Equity Act. 


The purpose of the project was to develop and field test a training 


package which could assist education pebsennct and interested citizens to’ 
gain: 


@ an understanding of the manifestations and the effects of sex 
+ discrimination and sex bias in education : 
@ an understanding of the requirements of Title IX and its implementing 
Eun and of ° the ysteps required to achieve compliance 


-@ eeiiis and capability for the development and implementation of 


‘policies, programs , and management eel to ensure educational 
equity > ae 
x fF 
The terms of the contract’ required that the package developed must be suitable 
for: 


use with groups representing all levels of education from Sienna 
through postsecongany. 


.use at the local, state, regional, and national levels 
use without extensive reliance on consul tative assistance or on 
materials outside the package itself 


‘i c : 
In order to address these requirements, it was decided that the training 
package mugt be seveloped according to the following considerations: , 
@ Because of the differing needs, a ) and frames of reference 
of elementary-secondary educators and postsdcondary educatiors¢ "the" 
-.. training package would need to be two training packages>rone for 
elementary-secondary educators and’ one for postsecondary educators. 

: ¢ Because the training package needed to be suitable for use with a 
wide variety of groups, it would need to inciude a wide variety of 
information and activities ranging from "awareness: level" to more 

. advanced skills-development and action-planning levels. 


Because the training package needed to be suitable for use .by pevoonne! 
without extensive background in training or consultation and ‘° 
materials resources, it would need to provide specific step-by-step 


instructions for the implementation of training as well as all a 


° ‘materials which would be required for the implementation of training.’ 


All of these ceneiderstiere are reflected in the form and content, of the 
Work shop Package as it is now ub lished. 

. . . \ 
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. . Initial plans and-specifications for the, Packa e were reviewed by more 
_ than 90 leaders in ee a 1977. These-leaders. were asked. to. 
d 


evaluate the plans and suggest ifications in ligh®of:. 
_ é a 
@ their assessment Of the training and technical se eqatanee heeds of 
education institutions and agencies related to the attainment of ° 


Title IX compliance and sex equity 


e ‘their ‘evaluation of strategies sate for meeting identified 
ns and technical .assistance eeds 


° ene knowledge’ “of sresources which would facilitate the development, « 
and dissemination of the Workshop Package eet 


_ Working drafts of the Package materials were field tested and evaluated in 


19 workshops implemented by subcontractors ‘in the various ‘HEW regions: 
Eleven workshops for elementary-secondary educators and eight workshops for 
postsecondary educators were implemented from ep auea 1977 through January 
1978. During the field test workshops, the P atkage: ‘was evaluated By work- 
Shop facilitators, workshop participants, a On-Site evaluators. Final 
copy of the Workshop Package was completed after analysis of all of. the 
evaluations obtained during the field test workshops. 
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An Overview of the: Workshop Package 


Both the Workshop Package for Elementary-Secondary: Educators :and the 
Workshop Package for Postsecondary Educators provide training session out- 
Ines and participant's materials for a fifteen-hour workshop sequence on 
Title IX and sex equity in education: Each package is organized ie 
o five three-hour workshop sessions. Three of these sessions are’ termed 

"Generic Sessions"; they are designed to provide general information and 
experiences which-are relevant to all participants attending the workshop. 
The other two sessions,,called "Application Sessions," -are designed to 
provide specialized information and experiences to persons of different 


professional roles and to enable participants to apply workshop experiences 


to their individual professional responsibilities. Each of the components 
of the Workshop Package corresponds ‘to one three-hour workshop session; 

a component includes both a detailed step-by-step session outline for 
facilitators and the materials designed for participant use during the 
woresnop sessjons. 


‘. 
” 


The sequence (and Moe of the workshop sessions for elementary- 4 
secondary educators is ou ed below; there is a written component in the. 
Workshop Package for r Elementary- Secondary Educators which ae to 

- Tand bears, the ” Same title as), each of these work shop sessions. 


Generic Session One: “The Context of Title IX" 
Gefferic Session Two: ‘"The Title IX’ Regulation and Grievance Process" 


Application Sessions A and 8: Two sequential application sessions 
focus on the responsibilities and roles of six different groups 
>with regard to Title Ix-compliance and the attainment. of sex 
equity in‘education. Application sessions focus on the following 
roles and resporfsibilitiés: 


\ 
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a 


, eer 
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- The Administrator's Role 7 


Session A - "Ensuring Procedural Title IX Comp] iance: 
Establishing a Foundation for Sex’ Equity". 

Session B - "Monitoring Title IX Implementation" 

; : 7 ‘ , a 

_ - The Teacher's Role 


-. 


Session A - "Identifying and ‘Overcoming Sex Bias in Classroom 


Management" : 
Session B - "Identifying and Overcoming Bias ‘in Instructi ogal 
—- Materials" ’ : 
"= The Counselor's Role : 
2 c . 
‘Session A - "Identifying and Overcoming Bias in Counseling ° 
and Counseling Programs" ; “ON : 


pession B - "Ident i fying and Overcoming Bias in Counseling 
Materials"? | 
: \ 


. = The Vocational Educator's Role f 


ve . Session A - "Overcoming Sex Discrimination and. Attaining 
, Sex Equity in Vocational Education: The Social/ 
Educational and Legal Context " 


Session B - "Overcoming Sex Discrimination and Attaining 
Sex Equity in Vocational’. Education:. Recognizing 
a . . and Combating Sex Bias and Planning for Action" 
- The Physical Activity Specialist's Role ye 


Session A - "Achieving Sex Equity in Physical Education ‘and 
“Athletics: Legal Requirements and the Need for 


— 2 ‘Change" - 


“session B - -"Achieving Sex Equity in Physical Education and 


- The Community's Role -- - “e 
Session A _ "8 1 ding, a Knowledge Base for Change" 
‘Beeeior B - “Building Skills for Change" 

Gener Session Three: "Planning for Change” : ~ 


The objectives for Generic Session One include: 4 


@ to provide participants with an opportunity tO assess their awareness 
of differential treatment of males and females in their schoals and 
the impact of Title IX 


7! : «1-4, ~ 


é 


Atetics: Analyzing and Planning for Action" 


_ i ~ 4 \ ‘ . . " i! A 3 a ae . “s a a B “yp ; i, 
@ to provide participants. with a review of the on context of Title 


er ee IX,..an overview of Federal. antidiscrimination laws, and-the opportunity. - 
: .to assess their skills in. eae discrimination in schools a 


( 


_ @ to provide participants with an understanding aif differential SeX- “role 
socialization: as it is manifested in schools, 


Ge. . : ‘ 


, . 5 
‘ . @ to encourage participants to identify goals for nonsexist ‘education « 


_ ‘The objectives for Generic Session Two inclufe: ° 4 = 7 
_@ to review with particles the : ‘requirements of the regulation to 
implement Title IX of the Education Amendments: of 1972 - be 
oh 
eto provide’ participants an opportunity to assess their own i anderstendinas 
of Title IX requirements by sharing questions and answers with others 
e to provide participants with an understanding of the significance of 
"Title IX grievance procedures asa method for resolving complaints of 
sex’ discrimination and for monitoring-Fitle IX compliance 


' @ to provide participants with information regarding the structural. 
components or characteristics of an effective’ grievance procedure’ 
ee f and an opportunity to evaluate the structure of several. Sample 
grievance procedures . . . 
; @ to increase participants’ understanding of and, skills related to their 
sos own potential responsibilities. for grievance problem solving 
e to provide’ participants an opportunity to increase their,skills in 
; ' identifying Title’IX violations and in formulating corrective or 
remedjal actions appropriate to these ‘violations aus the analysis 
of sample Ntle IX grievances * 


¢ 
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The objectives for Generic Session Three int lude: 

e to provide participants with. an overview of some of the necessary 
conditions for change related to TitleelX and sex equity in education 
and of the types of strategies available for planning and implementing 
change efforts in these. areas 

Meck, 
e to provide participants with a framework r- diagnosing, organizational, 
’ change needs related to’ Title IX and sex @quity and for’. designing 
action strategies which would bé appropriate for meeting these needs 


to provide participants with an oppertunity to develop preliminary 
* plans for.organizational change which cquld contribute to the fyll 
“implementation of Title IX and achieving sex equity in their districts - ; 


@ to increase participants' skills in developing action programs related . 
to Title IX and sex equity far implementation in their own job functioning 


_ Although the specific objectives of the Application Sessions vary | 
according to the group for which the session is designed, all Application 
Sessions are generally designed to provide participants with the opportunity 
to: . 


2 . Z ‘ . a) 
. 1 ae oe ‘ . : : ‘ ' 
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‘@ identify the implications of Title IX’ for their own job functions 
ie increase théir skills for identifying and alleviating sex discrimination:- 
-and for providing sex equity in their own job ‘functions . 


; “ap 7 

.© consider actions which can be taken in theif own job Functions to : 
‘ensure Title IX-compliance and increase sex"equity in their education. °.  , 
‘agencies and institutions 7 : 


s . : Pe 


. Although .tné content of the rackage for Postsecondary: Educators has been ‘ 
~ designed to address the -unique needs of personnel of postsecondary education 
_. institutions, its organization and sequence parallel those‘of the Package for 
Elementary-Secondary Educator's. The three Generic Sessions, ‘although different 
_In content» are the same in title and objectives as those for elementaxy- 
secondary educators. Application Sessions for postsecondary edugatoys 
include:; The Administrator's Role, The Counselor's Role, and The Teacher .» 
Bducator's Role. . (Application Sessions for faculty, for student services 
personnel, and for physical activity personne] ‘have been developed in draft 
form and may.be published in the future. ) ¥ gs wf. 
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- Materials which supplement the basic components of the Workshop Package 
are also available, Two Participant's Notebooks, one for elementdry- . - 3 
secondary educators and one for postsecondary educators, have been developed. 
These Notebogks contaim al} the worksheets used by participants during he, :_ 
three Generic Sessions; they also include substantial reference mater/al ‘ay Ss 
which highlights or expands the content presented in these sessions, 4nd a 
.an annotated listing of resources relating to Title IX and the athievement oo 


‘of sex equity in education. (Although the Generic. Sessions may be implemented 
using only the participant's materials included with the session outlines, | y 


the weference material and resource listing included in the Participant's 
Notebooks make the use of these notebooks desirable mnehevee. Boer bee) 

A Final Context for the Workshop Patkage | | 

gevThree major assumptions underlie the total workshop Package, asSumptons: 


Should be kept in mind during its use: 


Y eTitle 14 is One part of+a total educational equity movement. ~ iY 
a ‘> al Tele 1X isfan evolutionary step in-our nation's efforts to provide 
cs equity for all citizens. Our experience with years of attempting to 
~" eliminate race discrimination and bias in education provided the 
-> foundation for our understandings of sex discrimination-and for the 


strftegies and technology which may be used in its elimination. 


Anyone working to attain educational equity must remember the 
multjple ways that equity may be denied--on the basis of ‘race; national 
‘origin; religion; cultural identity;.sex; mental, emotional, or ° 
~ physicalthandicap; and social class-“dnd work to ensure that the needs 
“of all students are provided for. ;° * 


- 


——— 


nour society; the achievement of educational:equity is a crucia| : 
SteO. in ensuring the survival,af a viable SOc 1eCcy. 


Z — Pol 
@ Our nation's concern for educational equity 1s a reflection of changes 


1 | | cou. 

\ . : 1-6 : a 
: <) : — . 
ee Saae r Z ; 


Our nation's’ concern for human and civil rights of various groups 
is rooted in the evolution of our society as it is’ affected by widespread 
social,,; economic, and technolagi¢al change. Schools have the 
responsibility for preparing.all students to par®cipate in and. to 
dea'l with tnese changes. Failure to achieve educational equity limits 
the potential attainments of our future society. Educational equity 
is not just a moral goal; it isa survival goal. 


e The movement for educational equity is an important vehicle for 
‘educational reform. _ C . : % ~ 
( 

a Educators can ¥ proud of the many %&ccomplishments of our educational 

system. Despite theSe accomplishments, however, the changing nature 

af our society demands that we move bn to greater achievement. tfforts 

o attain educational equity can contribute to implementation of many 

of ‘the basic educational reforms which are needed. The greater 

individuatization of instruction, the preparation of students for a 

variety’of life roles, and the involvement of students in learning 

how to learne-thege reforms are possible within the context of 

educational equity. y = : : 


» 


It is hoped that the Workshop Package and materials will assist its 


° 


users in actualizing ‘these assumptions and providing greater equity and higher 


quality education for, all students. 
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HOW TO USE THESE MATERIALS 
o 


The following materigls are one component of the multicdmpontnt work - 
shop package Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity. They provide 
». resources and a step-by-step guide fof implementing one three-hour workshop 

~ sassién, which is ong“seSsion within the fifteen-hour workshop sequence + 


outlined in the total Workshop Package. 


! ® : ; 
The material in this sessfon outline may be used in severalaways: » 


eas the design ‘and supporting material for a three-hour session which 
is presented as part of a 15-hour (two and one-half day) workshop on 
Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity : 


@ as the design. and supportingymaterial for one of a series of five three- 
hour sesstons utilizing the Workshop Package as a basis for a sequence 
of periodic seminars on Title IX an@ sex equity. for education and/or 
community personne] , i” s ‘ . 


@ as stimulus material ‘for the adaptation and design of other activities 
Oy materials which can assist education personnel in achieving sex 
equity (e.g., information packets, self-instructional materials, etc.) 


@ as resources for: teacher education programs 


“€ 


~Implementing’Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: A Workshop Package 
has been developed to facilitate its implementation by ser one with °- 
limited experience in workshop implementation and/or the subject matter 
Which {5 relevant to consideration of sex equity. It is beyond’ tne scone of 
this publication, however, to provide the background information on workshop 
design, implementation, and evaluation which would otherwise be désirable. 
Education personnel reviewing the package or considering use of ‘any package 
component may nonetheless find it useful to review the following questions 
which should be considered with regard to use of this or any other training 
design. ; 2 < 


@ as resources for training-of-trainers programs 


. = 
{ ° t 


1. Is-the workshop session.desiyn appropriate for the purposes of 
groups for which Tt may be. implemented?. 


; The Workshop Package has been developed to address the needs of education 
personne] with a diversity of experience and familiarity with regard to t 4 
Title [X-and sex equity. The workshop package sequence begins with a 
consideration of the need and rationale for Title IX, it moves through a 
det@{led review of the-Title I< regulation and the Title I grievance process, 
it Proceeds to an examination of the application of the Title IX regulation 
and sex aquity principles to the particular day-to-day job functions of various 
groups: of aducation personnel ; and it concludes with an overview of the 
change orocess and an Opportunity for participant action planning related 
to Title IX compliance and tne achievement of sex equity. 


¥ 


: i ae 


Workshop planne 


the general objectives fof é 

Session activities (both a 

enSure their relevance and/ap 
Irdet 


intended workshop t 


Similarly, work npD 
ology suggested injitite Ou 
The processes or me ods,; 


for: 


@ their approp jaty 
. . iy 


e their. appropria 


facilitators 


i j ‘ . , f ‘ : 
‘a fjod y: ,. aes : ‘. 
fi | — 
5 And painting personnel ‘should carefully review both 
i OrkShop session i the purposes of specific 


Sted in the sessign outlines) in order. to 
ropriateness ey ear elcilar needs'of their 
p. -- , ; \. 
anergy should also review the training method- 
ljne for its suitability. for situational needs. 
Sed in conducting any workshop should be selected 


if eof; 


feos 
fehs to workshap objectives. _ e 


ness to the styles and skills of available workshop 


wer Pos 


j © 


i 


: ae: 
e their pradvision b? ‘sufficient diversity to accommodate different 
Participant lea 


Yning styles» 


Because the objgctives of the workshop package emphasize the delivery 


of cognitive information, it ‘relies heavily on the use of lecturette and 
. Question-~answer processes. The skills required of workshop session 


— facilitators for the 
sthan those which arg 
AGtivities. 


All session Out 


“skills testing or i 


individually, as wel 


H 


resentation of these activities’are also less Specialized 
required for the presentation of more affectively oriented 


i ; 
' { 1 


lines also involve the use of personal inventory and 


i118 practite activities performed by participants 
1} as.small group discussions ‘and action-planning 


activities. These! dre included in order to: 


o . 


@ provide sae an opportunity to practice relevant skills 
tT : 


cc 


' 


and to rec ive immediate. feedback 


le , 
@ provide’ patticipants an opportunity to share reactions and to 


develop sma]] support groups 


: e Sa of participants for experiential learning ° 


activities | 


s 


2 # @ increase ile informality and variety.of workshop activities 


These proce 
adapted to refle 


lees Or methods suggested in the training design may be 
{ a diifferent emphasis in Objectives or -to reflect the 


different styles pr. skills of workshop session personnel. In considering. 


the Procedures 6 
‘whether: 


I 


*y +A)’ they pro 


methods used in any workshop, Yt ‘is useful to evaluate 


é 


ide d mixture of affective, cognitive, and experiential 


adtY vi tipi: sufffcient to accommodate the diversity of participants 


B) they follfow a logical progression from awareness building, to 
problem ‘dxploration, to skills assessment or development, through 
Stimulation of the application of workshop information by participants 
in thei: 


’ 


_ | ¢arning| styles 
| 


a 


relevant personal or professionak activities 
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: ‘ * 1 
~*2,°. How much flexibility is desirable in implementing a session outline? 
' -_ a aes 7 
The session outline is intended as a guideline for the implementatign 
of a training experience, not as’a prescription that must be followed with- 
- out deviation. .The activities and sequence outlined in this session have 
“been field-tested successfully with a variety of groups, but it shquld be 
recognized that no single design is appropriate for all situations, Facilita- 
tors should use “the outline to assist them in meeting the needs of participants 
rather, than as a constraint to necessary Hee 
3 Flexibility is critical with regard to suservance oF the, suggested 
* timelines which have. been provided in the session outline. These timelines 
_tend to be hignly concentrated. It will require most facilitators and groups: 
to move at a brisk pace jf all of the actiwities are to be completed in thet 
time allowed. (Most of the sessions could benefit from an expansion of 
time allocated to @ach activity.) The timelings are general suggestions 7 
only; some groups of participants may need to Spend more time on a single 
activity than is indicated in the outline and may be able to omit another 
activity, while others may find it impossible to move through. the entire 
Sequence of activities in the time:available. The facilitator(s) must be 
sufficiently familiar with the training design and activities to determine 


the modifications which may be appropriate to a particular situation or 
group. . 4 


ae 


. - The primary guideline which should be observed in the implementation 
of the training activities is that care should be taken to meet the needs 
of the majority of the participant group. Facilitators should avoid © 
modifications which may address the needs of only a few Partie pants and° 


work shop without detaining the entire group. 


attempt to meet the needs of individuals during break periods or cerner™ the \_ : 


ce — can the workshop activities and sequence be adapted to fit 
. shorter periods of time? 


Although the-session outlines were designed for implementation in 
three-hour periods, it is recognized that it may be necessary to modify the 
session for implementation in a shorter period of time. When this is 
necessary, the facilitator(s} should review the objectives of each suggested 
activity carefully before making a decision about which activities would 
be most appropriate. If this modification is necessary the facilitator(s).- 
should consider the fol lowing: e 

A) Carefully review the sequence and the build-up activities provided 

in the session outline. Each session outline has been developed 
to include each of the following components: ‘ 
e Néeds assessment activity/exercise-:Session outlines begin 
with an introductory activity which can involve ‘the group in 
-the seSsion, allow individuals to express initial concerns and 
provide the facilitator with general information dbout the - 
perceptions and experience of the group. This initial experience 
is a key method of judging. the specific needs of the group 
and estimating the optimal pacing of the session activities. 


” 
- . 4 o- 
‘ cy 
. 
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_@ Cognitive actiVities--Each session outline includes a lecturette(s) 
te introduce few concepts-and activities. These are designed ; : 
to increase participants understanding of particular problems . 
\. : related to s¢x equity and of the steps to be taken and the: ; 
1. peinciples be followed in achieving sex equity. The amount 
of intotmatfon provided in a lecturette can be reduced if the 
group has ad previous exposure to the concepts being presented. ° 

-Even with &xperienced groups, however, it is useful -to provide 
a summary/of the key points included in the lecturette to ensure “ . 
that, all /members of ‘the group have, a common frame of referénce . 
for subsequent activities. 

@ Experigntial activ §t ies--Exper iential activities provide an 
opportunity for participants to apply the concepts presented 
in‘cognitive activithes to situations in educational practice. : 
The purpose of this activity is to help participants assess et 
for themselves the imglications of the information presented 
for’ day-to-day activities.,. a 


@ Skills practice attivities-<Each session outliné includes a 
number of activities which are designéd to give parti ipants 
an opportunity to practice some of the skills ubich afe 
necessary for the application of sex equity principles and to 
obtain immediate feedback regarding their efforts. . 

"@ Action-planning nea ta session ae encourages 

participants to begin to identify specific ps which they 

orstheir education agency can*take to promote full implementation 
fof Title IX and/or to attain sex equity in their activities. 

These action-planning steps are crucial to’ the application of ; 

_ tne information provided in the WGfsshop package. They should 4 : 

“not be eliminated and in fact, wherever possible, it would be 

~ desirable to expand the amount of time& devoted to action planning. 

. This is particularly relevant when participants work together 

iy the same education agency.) 


9 


In most cases, it is desirable to reduce the amount’ of time devated 
aes . _. to each of the various types of activities provided rather than to 
omit any of the major components of the session outline. ‘) 

* ame : . wy Ms ‘ 
' 8) Provide participants with reading materials prior to the workshop 
session, # 


x *-. 
‘ 


tf the workshop time is limited, it may be possiblesto reduce the 
amount of time devoted to the workshop activities by providing 
( participants with materials which @an be read oriof to the imp lementa- 
‘tTon of the workshop. If. the facilitatom believes that this is 
desirable, a summary of, the information provided. in lectunette or 
‘< information sheet form may be distributed to participants prior to § ( 
1 "the workshop. oe - 4 ae \ 


C) Reduce the.amount of time spend on exercises and worksheets. 
Yne way "that the timelines for the session’can be cut is to, ask, 


participants to’ consider only a.,limited number of cases or situations, 


cd 


a ‘ 


ee ee ee 


- 7 a. 
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ans 


‘<) 
ERIC 


presented in’ their worksheets, suggesting that others be completed 
Some time after the workshop. .(If this is done, the facilitator, 
Should make certain to explore those‘ items selected for use in the 
group in sufficient detail to clarify 1 for. participants the basic 
principles .reftected in the-worksheet.) In all instances, ‘the . 
facilitator should. emphasize ways which the participant’ materials 
may be used after the: workshop. 4 \ 


A. What pepeeone) are needed for the implementation of the pagentan 
outi ine? 


ee 


Although this session outline has been developed to facilitate Wts 
use. by personnel of varying backgrounds, the selection of’ personnel to 
facilitate workshop activities is a critical factor -in the implementation 
of. any.session. While the session ‘outline may be implemented by a single 
facilitator, it is desirable to utilize a team of two or more facilitators. 
Use of a team ne the following advantages: 


‘ 


é it increases the likelihood of ensuring both content expertise (know!l- 
"edge of Title IX and sex equity principles in education, of the 
Structure of education agencies, or Federal and state nondiscrimina- 
tion laws, etc.) and process expertise tknowledge of group dynamics 
and skills in group processing and training): in the delivery of the 
Session outline e . 

it thakes it possible to demonstrate -nondiscrimimation by use of a 
training team on which both females and males and members of racial 

, and.ethnic minority groups are represented 


oe 
. 


e it makes it possible to’ increase the diversity of training styles 
and areas of expertise, and thus to accommodate the diverse learning 
: - styles and needs of workshop participants 


If a facilitator team is utilized, it is important to d2signate one or two 
persons with responsibility’ for providing continuity and direction throughout 


all workshop activities. Persons with responsibility for workshop administration 


~ and for such tasks as participant registration, distribution of materials, 


.and general problem solving should also be designated, particularly when the 
workshop involves a.large number of people. 
5. How should facilitators repare for the implementation of the 
workshop session? . 


5 f ’ 
Effective implementation of the training session requires careful 
facilitator preparation. Facilitators should take ample time to do the 
following: 2 OM 


* @ thoroughly review the session outd ine and all participant materials 
: @ prepare notecards suctining the sequence as the asnevat-t directions 
For ll 
e repate their own outlines af the suggested .lecturet tes SO that they 
may present the information provided in their own style (in no case 
should a facilitator read’ from the session outline during session 
_mpionentalnon ; 


< 


° identify points where ipformation or activities could be omitted in ae 
the event that more time ig needed in an earlier activity 
If a team of- facilitators is used, it is essential that the group meet ° 
‘together to: as ~ 3 


:  @ assign various responsibilities to the team members, making sure that t  % 
each individual is clear: about her/his role in appearing before the 
group, monitoring-individual and small group work, preparing charts ea 

*“- or materials, and working with other team members . 


- @ designate one person as the person responsible for providing .continuity 


throughout the workshop: and making decisions as to necessary adaptation 
~ of. timelines as : 


@ digcuss individual reactions to activities and ways that adaptations 
Might be made if necessary : 


_ + @ cons4der the various styles represented in members of the team and 
m Cs the ways that the team might work together for maximum effectiveness 


6. How should participants, be involved in the workshop initially? 


Considerations regarding the* involvement of. participants in the work- 
shop event usually revolve around two issues: whether workshop participation 
should be voluntary or mandatory, and to what extent. participants should be 
involved in the workshop planning process. 


‘Determination of whether workshop participation should be voluntary 

Or mandatory should be made in consideration of the workshop objectives, 

the job requirements of various staff groups, and other situational variables 

which may be relevant. The training design may be appropriately used 

whether participation is voluntary or mandatory.. It is important to remember, .’ 

hewever, that whether participants are notified of the obligation to attend 

Or invited to partigipate, a clear and positive statement of workshop — 

sponsorship, workshop purposes and objectives, and the time and location of 

the workshop can do much tg establish.a positive climate for the’ workshop 

and to alleviate uncertainties or anxieties experienced by participants. , 

It is elso important that participants are notified or invited in sufficient 

time to allow for personal planning-or scheduling and for clarification of 

ay questions regarding participation. it ody also be useful to provide 
snort preparatory reading materia] which-ean raise interest in or establish 
Another method of establishing a .positive workshop climate is to 
involve participants (or representatives of the workshop target groups) 

* in workshop planning activities. This might be done through simple written : 
‘or oral needs assessments which serve both to provide information about the 
felt needs of participants. and to introduce participants to basic workshop 
issues. .It might also be accomplished by simply keeping key participants 
informed of various stages of planning or decisionmaking, or by requesting 
the assistance of selected participants in obtaining worksha@ facilities, 
reproducing resource’ materials, introducing resource persons, etc. 

¢ vA 


an ee for the workshop.” 
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The training design specifies no procedures for participant involvement 
prior to workshop implementétion; workshop personnél should select. procedures 


which are appropriate to the size, structure, and climate of their particular 
agencies or institutions. . » oy 


™ " 
a 


a What participant netevie are. needed to jmplement the LEELA. 


AN materials which are ee for participant use during a’ workshop 
session are attached to the session outline; these may be reproduced for 
distribution to session participants. Although the participant material’s 


' for each session are fairly extensive (and thus require some financial 


expenditure to reproduce in quantity), they are important to the successful 

imptementation, of the session. because: - 

e they” provide quick’ wetey ence infomation for’ pemeyenal with little 
pee background : * 


-@ eey support and highlight the information provided by Pres ieators: 
cand allow participants to be actively involved ine the training process 


e they permit individual problem assessment and skills testing by 
participants related to session Goncerns 

@ they patnforce oa tbicipants’ workshop session experiences and provide 
participants a document for continuing onthe sop: nerenenice or use 


~(It should be noted that although all required, participant materials 
are attached to the corresponding session outlines, a more comprehensive 
Participant Notebook has been developed and published as one component of 


‘the Workshop Packaga. This notebook includes not only all worksheets used 


during the three Generic Sessions,* but also additional reference material and 
an extensive annotated listing of resources related to Title IX and sex 
equity. Ideally, each participant should receive a copy of this full 
Particioant's Notebook and a copy of all worksheets for the Application 
Sessions which aye appropriate to their rolex-e.g., Sena counselor, 
ete. : 


oe wet facilities, equipment, and resources are needad for implementation 
ls the workshop? : ; 


The setae facilities provided for a workshop can ake significant 
difference in the difficulty or ease ofits implementation he workshop 
package requires a room ‘sufficiently large to accommodate all participants 
‘for. the generic sessions and small- break-out rooms, for each of the application. 
group sessions provided. Moveable tables and chairs facilitate the creation 
of an informal environment and the implementation of small-group activity. 
Attention should be given to ensuring that facilities are well lighted, at 

a comfortable temperature and well ventilated, and within access of rest- . 
rooms.; It is desirable to inspect facilities well in gdvance of the workshop 
to ensure’ that they will meet the needs of the workshop. 


The equipment td be utilized in the session is specified in the training 


Oubline. Care should be taken-to make arrangements well in advance of the 


workshops for the use of equipment to check just prior to the session to 
ensure that the equipment js available and in working order. 
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- 9. What guidelines should be observed by facilitators throughout the _ - 
iy * @ workshop? - ; i 4 <4 4 = 


_Workshops dealing with sex equity often involve participants.7in a 
questioning of some of their earliest lear ings and most. basic beliefs and ! 
; assumptions. Individuals dealing with th issues may have negative 
‘ feelings about changing roles of males and females in our €ociety ands: 

‘experience fear or anger about sex equity efforts in education.’ Tt is: 
‘critical that workshop facilitators, urtderstand that. these. reactions are 
to be expected and how to handle them in positive ways. Some suggestions 
_ for, dealing with possible resistance or rejection of the ideas covered in - 


the workshop are outlined below, . , ; ° 
Workshop fa@ilitators should: - tig 
oe ’ ms Me . | : 
aa ‘ @ Remember that change “in k wledge, attitudes, and skills requires - . st 
timey and continued support™ Each Person Must move through a process’ - 4 
Of exploring, understanding, and acting on-new ideas befone’ they ‘= 

can be accepted. Rejection of ideas Presented in the workshop should 

not be interpreted as a personal rejection of the presenter. 
: — , : 


. 


» 


@ Work to provide continuing support to participants even when they are 
met by disagreement and/or resistance. Responses -to be avoided by 
workshop personnel include: : 


- Defensiveness-~the expression through words or behaviors that 
a facilitator or resource.person feels as if an attack has been 
made against her/his personal ability or adequacy. Workshop 
personnel should try to maintain an Open. attitude and deal with 
the ideas presented by the participant ne than the internal 
feelings that these ideas may create. | a 


- ‘Rejection of the group--the categorization of an individual ” 
or group as "hopeless." One’of. the: ways that facilitators ‘may 

, deal with persons who disagree is to reject them. It is important 
that workshop Jeaders.maintain communications with all participants. 
ang. continue to work through the feelings and ideas presented, 


- Future predictions--statements to 4n individual or the group such 
as "I'm sure you'll] eventually see it my way," Although it . 
is quite likely that’many who reject ideas presented in workshops 
will change over a period of time, it is not helpful to dismiss 

_ the issues being consideréd by making future predictions. 


- Avoidance of the issues--dropping relevant controversial issues 
" before they have been considered. Avoiding open cons ideration«. 

of possible-impl.cations’ of the Title IX regulation through 
a comment such as "There's really mp need for major changes in 
most programs" does not contribute to participant learning or vy 
Problem solving. ‘Workshop facilitators should anticipate’ some 
of the. controversial questions or concerns which are likely to’ 
be-raised and be prepared to deal with them, if only by admitting 

., uAcertainty and a willingness to help participants obtain 
assistance from other sources .e : 


e 
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- Overcontrol of the participant group--pressing the group dhead 
regardless of their present needs or ability to deal with 
some of the issues. Overscheduling a workshop agenda so that 
time is not available for clarification questions or for ; 
consideratjon ofthe implications of the information in see 4. 
group discussion is one way to overcontrol the particip 
group. Workshop plans must include time to ensure tha cients 


have the opportunity for initial exploration and evaluatitn of : 
_ the information bresented. a 
' @ Work to maintain a Clittate where participants’ questions, feelings, 
‘and opinions can be expressed and considered. Maintainya monjudmentat 
~ approagh toward the express ion of feelings or opinions which differ 
from those being expressed in the workshop. 
e Provide partieipante with concrete information and materials whenever 
‘possible. ,Much of the ‘resistance to accepting change occurs when 
people do not understand tne rationale for change and the specific 
steps that must be taken in ‘implementing change. It is essential] 
that participants ‘be given opportunity to identify specific directions 
for change, to develop the necessary skills for change, and to receive 
support and. assistance during this process. 4 
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THE CONTEXT,.OF TITLE IX _ 
re. GENERIC SESS¥ON ONE M7 2 
a " we *, 7 ' 7 
Sesbilon Specifications = , »« _ 
ae . 


personnel, teacher education faculty, and physical education and 
athletics staff, and members of boards of trustees. 


Session objectives: The objectives for Generic Session One include: 


e to provide participants with an opportunity to assess their awareness 
of ‘differential treatment of males and females in their education 
institutions and the impact of Title IX on such treatment. 


; % a : 
@ to provide participants with a review of the tegal context of 
“Title IX, an overview of: Federal antidiscrimination requirements, . 
a and the opportunity to assess their skills in identifying-discrim- 7 
‘ination in postsecondary education institutions * 


@ to provide participants with a review .of the differential participation 
of females and males in postsecondary education and some, of the factors 
- and barriers affecting women's participation 
_ : , . ; | 
e to encourage participants to identify characteristics and goals for 
_nonsexist postsecondary education | 


. 


Time required: Three, hours 


Materials needed: . . * ” 
. . . 


For participant use:* 


e “Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: A Workshop Overview": - 
' (included in participant materials as Participant Worksheet A; appears 


in participant notebook as "Implementing Title IX_and Attaining Sex’ 
Equity: An Introduction to: the Workshop" 


"@ "Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity-~An Introductory 
Assessment” (included in participant notebook+-Darticipant Worksheet 1) 


e "Identifying Discrimination--Case Examples" (included. in participant 
notebook--Participant Worksheet 2) 7 
* "The participant materials attached to this session outline include all work-. i 
sheets requiréd for participant use during thise session; they may be reproduced » 
for’ distribution to participants, A Participant's Notebook, which contains not : 
only the worksheets for all three generic Sessions, but also reference materials , 
which highlight and expand workshop conteft, has also been developed and may be 
obtained for reproduction. Use of this Notebook is desirable whenever possible... 
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@ "Nonsexist Institutions--How Would They Look?" (ineluded in participant 


_  hotebook--Participant Worksheet a) 4 7 . 2 
. | @ "Identifying Discrimination--Analyses of Case Exdmples” (imcluded jn ied . 
partic] pant notebook--Appendix A)’ \ 7 es : a < 
. X _ . . . . * = XQ, : : ’ a 4. 


For facilitator use: | 3 
; oe & ‘ ‘ — 
© Charts on newsprint, acetate, or chalkboard: ; ° 


jee ot 


vc. # Summary of Federa] Antidiscrimination Requirements" (see section III 


i! 
# . . . 
PI of this session outline) . . si 
rig ; ee, a 
a = "Women as Percentage of All’..:" (two charts; sPkection V of this 
qi session outline) " oa 
iff - “Institutional Barriers to Women in Postsecondary Education" (see 


section V of this session Outline) -. 
‘Facilitators required: “Although the session may be penis fee by a single 
“°° person, it ig preferable in most cases to share respo sibilitids among 
several penne (female and male) who possess both subject matter 

is @xpertigée and group process skills, and who represent racial-ethnic 
ey diversity . . 


t 
rea) 
ne 


; i Facilitator preparation required: “The facilitagor(s) should: a 


t 


- @ thoroughly review this outline and all Participant materials . ; 
: ‘ 


@ review suggested lecturettes and adapt lecturettes to accommodate , 
_ unique-group needs or facilitator(s) style(s) 


¥ ° ~ Opening Comments (see section | of this session outline) 20 minutes , 
. -. Introductory remarks (see section II of this session out- : o 
: line) ee ee ; 2 minutes 
- "The Legal Context of Title IX--Education Institutions 
° and Federal Antidiscrimination Requirements" (see section . 
." III of this session outline) 7 ; 10 minutes 
- "Worhen's Participation in Postsecondary’ Education". (see | . 
' — section.V-of this session outline)* pe 10 minutes 
: - “Factors and Barriers Affecting Women's Participation in 
Postsecondary Education" (see section V of this session . 
outline) ; . rN 20 minutes 


t Prepare charts (on newsprint, acetate transparency, or chalk- 
_ board) as identified in "Materials needed" listing of these 
session Specifications = 


€ 


Group size: Flexible _ 
a - 


2 &F Facilities required: Meeting room to accommodate expected num r of partic- 


‘a 
a 


- : “yo Tpants; moveable bea and‘chairs will facilitate small ‘group work 

oa _.. + Equipment and aaniies: required: Overhead projector and transparencies, oo 
ji. = | chalkboand and chalk, or newsprint and marker; pencils for each » 

7 g participant . «© “4. a 
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es CONTEXT OF TITLE IX 


GENERIC SESSION ONE . 
- ‘ \ \ 
, Session Agenda +\_ 


OPENING COMMENTS 


IDENTIFYING AND. ALLEVIATING SEXISM IN \ 

POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION-=AN INTRODUCTORY — , a. FP 

ASSESSMENT 7 WME REQUIRED: 

rhomomasy” ; 

A. Introductory remarks . (2 minutes) 

B. Individual activity--"An Introductory : 
Assessment" (5 minutes) 

C. Paired discussions : * (13 minutes) 

D.* Total group processing (10 minutes) 

THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF TITLE IX--EDUCATION 

INSTITUTIONS AND FEDERAL ANTIDISCRIMINATION 

REQUIREMENTS. — - TIME REQUIRED: 


| A. Lecturette--"The ‘Legal Congtextgmf Title IX" (10 minutes ) 
B. Individual activity--"Identify Discrim- 
inatién--Case Examples" 10 minutes) 


; | ( 
. Small group discussions . (20 ‘minutes ) 
D0. Total group processing (15 minutes) 


BREAK a eg TIME REQUIRED: | 
@ 4 e ro 
' THE SOCIAL/EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT OF TITLE. IX TIME REQUIRED: 
A, Lecturette 1--"Women's Participation in 
. Postsecondary Education" — (10 minutes). 
B. Questions and answers (5 minutes) 


C. Lecturette 2--"Factors and pany ieee Affecting 
Women's Participation in Postsecondary 


Education" ' (20 minutes} 

- D. Small group discussions--"Nonsexist Insti- ; 
tutions--How Would They,Look?" ~ © (15 minutes) 
E. Total group processing (10 minutes) 


SUMMARY AND CLOSING 


~ 


\ ’ - 
: Pa TOTAL TIME REQUIRED: 


TIME REQUIRED: 


TIME REQUIRED: 


av 


30 MINUTES 


10 MINUTES 
60 MINUTES 


5 MINUTES © 


20. MINUTES 


55° MINUTES 


t+ 


180 MINUTES 


‘ 


e 


OPENING COMMENTS a TIME REQUIRED: 20 MINUTES | 
“Purposes of the activity: a | _ - he 
The purposes of Bris activity are: | 


. Pa provide participants with an overview of the workshop purposes , 
~ the workshop objectives, and the workshop agenda ‘ 


@ to introduce to participants the groups or organization:implementing 
the regional workshop, the workshop leaders,’ and other key individuals 


@ to provide participants with an introduction to the CCSSO project, 
an indication of the relationship of the regional workshop to the 
total project, anda review of the role of the regional workshop ; 
participants in the national project efforts 


e to introduce participants to the participant~notebook and to its 
uses during and after the workshop 


Materials needed: . ; 6 P ie 
@onwN : 
For participant use: ; ws 
e "Implementing@itle IX and Attaining Sex Equity: A Workshop . ee 
».. _ Overview" (in participant materials--Participant Worksheet A) 


or. "Implementing Titld IX and Attaining Sex Equity in Education~-- 
- - Bn Introduction to the Workshop" (in participant notebook) 


: % ; 
For facilitator use: hwune " ; 


a 


Facilitator preparation needed: 


The facilitator should: 


4 


e thoroughly review the. total session outline and participant materials 


@ prepare opening comments 


La 


Procedure: ~_ ; -s 


Fhe purpose, of this activity lis to provide workshop participants with 


‘an overview of the purposes of the workshop, the organization of the work- 
shop session, and the objectives of this SES 5 10M 


The session may begin with introductions and greetings; any necessary 
hgusekeeping announcements --reéstroom locations, scheduling of refreshments, 
availability of materials, etc--should be covered at this time. 

The opening comments may take any form or sequence which is appropriate 
to the particular workshop, but the facilitator should make certain that the 
following points are covered: - - : ! 


ee ' 


OV , 


‘ 


é ! , . ; 

@ the importante of Title 1X implementation and the attainment of sex — 

- equity to-the quality of the postsecondary education institutions 
represented ry participants . : ; 


© 


the general purposes of the work shop 


the sponsorship af the workshop (and the sponsor's past or present 
@xperiances related to sex equity in postsecondary education) 


@ the workshop dgenda, objectives, and activjties;-overview of the fivé 
- session ; : . ; 


¢ 
\ 


the purpbses arid uses of the participant materials, notebook 


“ Some opening commants of the type which may be useful are suggested below. 
these should be &dapte aS-appropriate to particular situations. 


\ 

"Thos workshop ¢s Being conducted by (name of sponsor) as part Uf a 
nat fnucde egfortyderectyd toward the Amplementation of Title 1X uf the 1972 
Education Amendments and \ the attacnment of sex equity in education. Tt £5 
based on a Cutcning mided developed by the Counccl vf Chiek State School 
Officers under funds an the by the U.S. Office of Education gf the Department 
vf Health, Education, ald Welfare. The materials we wile be dseng in the 
works hp were deve Caped -by\ the Resuurae Center on Sex Roles in Education fon 
the CCSSO." ‘ . 


(At this point, \the fatlilitator may wish to describe the interest of the 
sponsoring organizatidgn in the workshop, and to outline the Organization's past 
experience in and/or commitmants to efforts to achieve equity in education. ) 


"Thos workshop has been dedcgned ta assist each of you in working to 
amplement Title IX and tu attavn sex equity in education. Because the work- 
Shop ¢$ based on a tracncng mide which has been designed to provide assist- 
cance to a wide vandety oX persons with a wide varcety of expertences and 
/ needs, you wee experdence a number uf different activities and you will be 
provided a wide range of information. Workshop activities will begin with 
sone of the most bascée cnfosuna tian and awareness activativs nekated to Title 
IX and sex equity conceans, and then move to (neheasingly spectfic areas of 
(nguramatcon and SkelRS-budlding activety. We hope that each,of you will obtain 
cagormatcon and skéees which are new. to you, and that you will take the Uppor- 
functy to asscst others in areas fam Caan to you. e 

. é aa 
"The workshop wel be onganezed cn five three-hour sessions. These 
Sessions well be vf two types: 


Generce Sesscuns which gure designed to provide cngorma tion and. 
actoct(os usegul fu-anyone working to dmpLement Title 1X and 
fo attacn sek equity; these sesscuns will be attended by atl gs 


partcecpants together’ - ‘ 


t 


» 


. ._ - * . a 5 4 Hy 2 
. Application Sessions which, are destgned to proyide «nformation 
* . and activities which are-specificatly rer to the following 


et ghoups of ,particrpants-- ‘ ‘ . 
Administrators, Titte 1X Coordinators, and members of bards of 
tnus tees , : 


@ Counselors 

@ Teacher education faculty 
Each participant witk select the group which «4 ckosest to her/his noke on 
interest and attend two sequential Application Sessiuns in this group." 


(Facil}tators should note that the role groups listed above are those 
for which sassion outlines currently exist in the Workshop Package. Groups 
sponsoring the workshop may wish to develop their own sessions for faculty, 
for physical|education/athletics staff, for student services’ personnel, or 
others. Matdrial for these groups may be added to the Package in the future. 
The Universitl Council for Education Administration - 29 West Woodruff Avenue, 
Columbus, OhiA - is also, publishing training materials on sex equity which 
may be used with postsecondary educators. ) i ; 


"The first Ywo workshup sessions will be Generic Sessions. They wrk 
fucus on such arexs as the Legal context of Tithe’ IX, the educational /socral 
context of Title 1X, the requirements of Title 1X as specified in «ts unple- 
menting negutation, and the Title 1X grievance procedure. The third and 
fourth sessions will be Application Sessions which wikl focus on actcvitses * > 
untque tu the various participant job roles. The fifth and concluding session 
will be a Generic Session; it will provide an opportunity to plan action steps. 
and programs which may be taken in postsecondary education instrtutions to . 
apply the workshop learnings 4" yg : - 


a (Facilitators ‘should review the workshop agenda here, calling atten- 
tion to any special presentations planned or to any other unique aspects 
‘of the particular workshop being implemented. ) 


"Begone we discuss the objectives and activities of this first work 
shop sesscon, we would Like to'call your attenticn to, the particrpant 
materials which have been provided." ) é 


(At this point the group facilitator should make reference to the partic- 
ipant materials used in the workshop. If only the ‘Participant Materials" | 
which-appear at the end of this outline are used, comment should be limited 
to the fact that the participants will find in these materials an overview 
of the workshop agenda and objectives as well as an agenda and the worksheets 
which will be used in the Generic Sessions. If the full Participant's Note- 
book is used,reference should also be made to the vgtue of its use asa © 
reference material during and after the workshop. 


Before proceeding further, the facilitator may wish to stop to respond to 
any general questions which participagts:may have regarding the overall work- 
shop plan or format. After responding to any questions raised, she/he should 
- review with the group the objectives for the first Generic Session. 


a 


oo 


a 


‘<) 
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II. 


IDENTIFYING AND ALLEVIATING SEXISM “IN EDUCA- -_ \ 


sa es INTRODUCTORY . ASSESSMENT ad TIME REQUIRED: 30 MINUTES 
(A) Introductory remarks , ( 2 minutes) | 
-(B) Individual activity--"An Introductory 
Assessment" - : 5 Le 
(C) Raired discussitons 13 minutes) _. 
(D) Total group Processing: a 10 minutes ) i 


e 


Purposé of the activity: 
The purposes of this activity are: 


-@ to assess participants’ awareness of the manifestations of sexism . 
and sex differentiation within the policies, programs, and practices 
of the education institutions in which they work 


e to identify participants’ perceptions of the past ahd potential 
contributions of Title IX to the elimination of sexism and sex 
differentiation in. these policies, frograms , and practices 


e to establish workshop norms for active individual involvement. and 
group sharing . 
‘ ' 
‘ e ‘ é 
e to establish a noym for the application of workshop concerns and 
information to personal and institutional self-evaluation and change 


Materials needed: 


é 
4 


For participant use: - 


@ "Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity-- ; 
An Introductory Assessment" (in participant notebook--Participant 
Worksheet 1) 


‘ 


For facilitator use: None 


Facilitator reparation required: 
The facilitator(s) should: 
: \ : 


a 


x 
-* 


. e thoroughly review .the total session -outline and all participant 
: materials. : 


@ review suggested introductory comments and adapt them to fit 
unique group needs and facilitator style 


Procedure: \ 


aad 


A. Introductory comments + ( 2minutes) , 


The activity should be introduced with comments such as the’ 
follqwing: : ; 


"Most of us come to this workshop with different perceptions, Adeas , 
on experiences relating to Titke 1X and to the generat Lssue Of Sex 
discrimination in postsecondary education. Before we discuss specific 
Title 1X provisions and compliance activities, 4t 46 useful for Ys to 


' spend a few minutes examining our own ideas and experrences nekating to 


sexism in postsecondary education, and to share some of them wlth others 


-5- 
ea . . _s 


dn the group. Identitying our’ own experrences provides each of us with 
a vakuable base f<nom which to consider Title 1X requinemengs 


a 


"Each of you has in your materials a sheet entitled, ‘Implementing 
Tatle IX and Attaining Sex Equity--An Introductory Assessment. Please 
take a few minutes to answer the questions Listed; write your answer 
dn the space provided under each question. You should answer the questions 
based on your experience in your job oA on your observations 0f your insti- 
tution. Please’ be as Speci«ic as you can in answering all four questions. 
You will have abvut five minutes. Please work dndependently; you will 
have a chance tu discuss your responses in a few minutes." 


"B, Individual .-activity--"An Introduc- * 
tory Assessment" ( 5 minutes) 


The facilitator should make sure al] participants have found a 
-cOpy Of the assessment form (Participant Worksheet 1)-in their materials 
ask: if there are any questions, and make sure that all participants ian 
‘‘have a pencil or pen. She/he should also provide any clarifying in- 
structions which may be appropriate. Participants should be a] lowed 
approximately five minutes to answer the questions on the worksheg 


© C Paired discussions " . (13 minutes) 


When most participants have completed their answers, the facilita- 
tor eae them to pair with a person sitting near them whom they 
do not.know, to introduce themselves, and to discuss their answers. 
Approximately 13 minutes should be provided for this discussion. 


D. Total group processing | (10 minutes) 


After.the Rarticipants have had anh opportunity to discuss their 


answers in pairs, it is useful to have them Share some of their answers & : 


in the total group. Allow approximately 10 minutes *for this activity. 


” 7 . 

Group processing may be initiated by saying simply, "Al2 night, 
we'kl take a few minutes now to discuss the kinds Of answers we've 
produced." ‘The worksheet questions can then be discussed one at a time. 
If discussion is slow, it is usually possible to stimulate participa- 
tion by asking for reactions to Suggestions made by the facilitator. 


. we ® 

For example, if participants are hesitant to volunteer nswerlto 
question #1; the workshop facilitator Might ask, "How many of you no-. 
tice differences in the kinds 0f§ positions occupied by men and women 

him your institutions?” As hands are shown, the facilitator may 
then ask, "What kinds of differences are they?" These stimulus ques- 
tions might refer to sex differentiation-in institutional] regulations, 
the content of the curriculum, treatment of male and female students by 
‘faculty members, counseling and counseling tests and materials, physi- 
cal education, athletics, financial assistance, honors and awards, and « 
- Many others. (These issues arg discussed in greater detail in part C 
of section V-of this outline.) _ 


bith regard to the second question, participants may provide information 
on Title IX-related activities undertaken by their institutions or on personal 
activities related to sex equity. This question is deliberately open ended, 
all such responses are appropriate. 


5 . 4 : re 

In Hiscussinc or "processing" the third question, workshop facilitators 
should assist participants both in the identification of specific Title IX 
sompliance efforts and in the ‘assessment of the general impact of these efforts. 
‘If participants are slow to respond, it may be useful for the workshop*facili- 
tator to ask participants about their awareness of required Title IX compliance 
procedyres--whether they have received a notification of compliance policy; 
whether they kngw the name of the employee responsible for coordinating ; 
Title IX compliance efforts; whether they are familiar with the internal 
grievance procedure for processing Title IX complaints (the focus of an 
activity later in the workshop); or whether they are aware of the existence } 
and results of the institution's self-evaluation of Title IX compliance + 
and what they believe its effects have been. 


The fourth question is also open ended; appropriate responses may vary 
greatly. Some may focus on such subjective and general factors as improved 
attitudes; others may identify such concrete and specific measures as the . 

- purchase of nonbiased counseling materials or, the modification of athletics . 
“programs . ; | ; . : 


The workehon facilitatorashould also encourage eres to 1gok at ae 
their assessment forms as they proceed through other activities. She/he 
should point out that the answers to these questions can provide a valuable 
base for Title IX compliance efforts and for both personal and institutional 
action pTanning; they provide data against which the Title IX requirements to 
be discussed later inf the workshop may be ‘compared. \ 


Ill. 


~ THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF TITLE IX-=EBUCATION INSTITU- ; 
TIONS AND FEDERAL ANTIDISCRIMINATION REQUIREMENTS TIME REQUIRED: 55 MINUTES 


(A) Lecturette--"The Legal Context of Title IX" (10 minutes) ° 
(B) Individual activity--"Identifying Discrimina- 
tion--Case Examples" —— (10 minutes) 
(C) Small group discussions , (20 minutes) 
(D) Total group processing . . ee 
Purpose of the activity: a s 


The Burpenee of the activity are: 


e to provide an overview of the range of Federal antidiscrimination re- 
‘ quirements affecting postsecondary :education institutions 


e to provide participants a legal context for considering ‘Title IX 
as’ it relates to other Federal antidiscrimination requirements 
to review Federal laws prohibiting racial and ethnic discrimination 
in education and to reinforce efforts for their implementation 


e to provide participants an opportunity to assess their skills in 
the recognition of illegal discrimination in educdtion policies,, 
programs , and practices and in the identification of Federal requirements 
which apply to various Ere a aeOry situations in postsecondary 
education : 


Materials weeded: 


For, partidipant UGG r eo... ; . 4 


e "Identifying Discrimination--Case Examples" (included in’ participant 
notebook--Partieipant Worksheet 2) : 


s 
‘“v 


e "Identifying Diserimination--Analyses of Case Examples" . (included in 
\ - participant notebook--Appendix A) oo: . 2 ah, 


“For facilitator use: sO : PG 4 7 


e A chart (‘on newsprint, acetate transparency, or chalkboard) containing 
the following information: | | 


Summary of Federal Antidiscrimination Requirements 


Requirement ° ‘ . Prohibits | Covers 

Title VI of the Civil - ‘Race discrimination Students 

Rights Actof 1964 evs 

Title VII of the Ciyil Race and sex "Employees 
"Rights Act of 1964. discrimination 7 ; 

The Equal pMy Act of 1963 * Sex discrimination Employees. 

. | if “(in pay only) i 
: ; 2, "4 
- Title IX-of the.Education ~~. Sex discrimination =, Employeas and 


Amendments of 1972 = : .. , tstudents* 
; ae . . 


’ 


| Requirement ‘Prohibits | ° Covers 
Title VII and VIII of the | 


Public Health Service Act “Sex discrimination i Specified employees 


. : and applicants for 
q 4 ; admission ° ae 


« \ 
- 
. 


Executive Order 11245 . Race and sex | Employees — 
N Y discrimination 
Facilitator reparation required: 


. The faci itator(s) should: 


@ thoroughly review the total session outline and participant materials 


® review suggested’ lecturette and adapt it to accommodate unique group 
needs and facilitator style . 


‘ 


~ 


® prepare chart on "Summary of Federal Antidiscrimination Requirements” 


Procedure: a 
A. Lecturette--"The, Legal Context of Title IX" (10 minutes) 


P) 
The purpose of this activity is to provide Participants with an overview 
Of Federal antidiscrimination requirements and their relationship to education 
institutions and Title IX. Before beginning the lecturette for this session,. 
the facilitator should make sure that ‘the chart entitled, "Summary of Federal 
Antidiscrimination Requirements" is available for display and reference at 
the appropriate time during the lecturette, x8 | 


"In the opening assessment activity, we focused generally on- issued 
xelating to sek differentiation and sex equity in postsecondary education 
and on 4s4ues refated to the progress made and the problems remaining in 
Tetle 1X implementations.” In most of the activities throughout the workshop, 
we Well be dealing very specificatly with Title 1X neqhirements for nondis- 
erumcnation on the basis of sex.and with their implications” for our institu- 
tionak and individual programs and behavions. 


"Before we move to. an indepth consideration of, Title IX, however, it 
4&8 important that we review other Federal antidiscrimination nequirements 
nekevant to education institutions. Title-IX is not an Asokated requirement 
recently imposed on education institutions and soon to be forgotten. It is 
rather the most recent of a series of Federal statutes designed to increase 
' equality of opportunity in education institutions. Since the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision regarding Brown v. The Board df Education, Federal and state 
Leglstatures, Federal and state executive bodies, the COUdtS, our education 
systems, and the society at Large have been involved 4n-contlnuing efforts 
to identify and eliminate vartous forms of discrimination and to define 
' better the nature of equal educational opportunity. Title 1X is the. result 

of our recent recognition vf the fact that many education institutions 

"discriminate against students and employees on the basis of sex. Earlier 
hequtrements were enacted to prohibit other forms of disertmination. It is 
amportant for several reasons that Title 1X compliance efforts be considered 
an the context of these earlier neqpcrements: : - 


1. | L10- . 


Sa é | 


\e 


eo It is important that our efforts toward the implementation of these 
other requirements be maintained. 


e These requirements provide Languagé and case Law or Legak precedent, 
which influenced the Titte IX Legiskation and its implementing 1egu- 
Ration, and will continue to affect future judicial interpretatcon 
of Tithe 1X. _ , ‘ 


@ Familiarity with these other nequinements, wrth enable us ‘to recog- 
nize when efforts and programs dinected toward Title 1X compliance 
may be used to address other forums of discrimination and when, 
separate programs ane nequined to address unique needs related to 
‘a pants foun of discrimination. | a, 

"The give Federal antidiscrimination Laws and the one executive order 
identified on the 'Summary’ chant you see posted comprrse the major anti- — 


discrimination requirements which are neLevant to postsecondary AMSTAMULLD MN « 


Title VI of the Civik Rights Act o 1964 — - 


Title VI of the Civil Rights Act prohibsts discrimination against stu- 
dents on the qround of nace, colon, or national origin 4n programs AECLAVANG 
Federal funds. Title VI and nekated case Law prohibit discrimination on * 
the basis of race’ in student admissions, student access to courses and pro- , 
grams, and student pokicies and, ther application. Any institution on 
agency Aecec ving Federal funds is covered by Title VI: Most education 
activities of a recipient agency 0% institution ane covered, including » 
activities or programs not in direct neceipt of Federal funds. It was the 
Language of lathe VI which provided fne modek for Tithe IX. 


Phocedures for the filing of possible complacnts of racial on ethnic 
discrimination are provided under the Legislation. Such complaints should 
be ‘ied with: on a | 

e The Office for Civil Rights ae . 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 . 


On 
ea regional Office for Civil Rights . 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wek fare 


Title VII of the CAvA 
Opportuncty Act 


Tithe VII of the Civil Rights Act. prohibits dis imination in empLoy- 
ment on the basis of race, color, nekigion, nation onigin, ON SX. 
institutions or agencies with 15 or more empLoyees-“inckuding state and 
Local govetnments and Labo onganizations--are covered under the amended 
Ch Title VIT prohibits diserimnatonry practices in alk tevun and condi- 
to of empLoyment, inckuding: . 


1964 as amended by the E ual Employment 


e recruitment, selection, assignment, transfer, Layoks, discharge, - 


-11-, 


and recall 


wy 


a 
# Opportunities for promotion 
' e inservice training On development opportunities 
- @ Wages and salaries oo 
@ sick Leave time and pay 
~ebacntion time and “pay 
@. overtime work and pay” ’ 
@ medical, hesiptiar Life, and aceidene ANsUAANCe 
e nedinement plang and benegits | 
e other stags benefits 


; A substantial body of case Law and Legal precedent has been developed 
under Title VII; this provides many of our currently accepted standards 
§0r nondiscrimination in empLoyment.. Many of the provisions in the empLoy- 
ment section of Title IX regulation are based on Title VII. 


Complaints of employment practices which discriminate in violation of - 
Tithe VII should be made to: .. a a 
@ The Equal EmpLoyment Opportunity c mnission 

2401 E Street, N. Ww. e 

Washington, D. C.. 20037 


Or 


’ 


ea negional Office of the EEOC 


“provide procedures for the handling of complaints of discrimination, the 
complaint maybe referred to the state on Loc oe 60-day pertod 


y the EEOC assumes 
ib fails, the EEOC, . 
the U. S. Attorney General, -or the complainant may file suit. 


” ; 
The Equak Pay Act Of 1963 as amended by the Education eee of 1972 


wZ% + The Act provides that a man and a woman working for the same empLoyer . 
under similar conditions in jobs requiring substantially equivatent SkALLS 
effort, and responsibility must ‘be paid equakly even when job titles and 

. adbscgnments are not identical. anes the Equak Pay Act will 
krfluence interpretation Of such issues under Titke IX, whose regulation 
contains Language similar to that employed in the EPA. . ; 


“Employers ane required to maintain specified records reLevant to the 
determinination of possible violations of the Law. Complaints may be filed 


~1l2- 


with 


. & 
t 


The Employment Standards Administration 
Wage and Hour Division 

U, S. Department of Labor 
‘Washington, D. C. 20210 ma 


@ on - 


J 


@ a regional Office of the U. S. Department of Labor 


The complaint process provided under the EPA 46 the 4 
dinect of all those mentioned in this review. 


Tithe IX of the 1972 Education Amendments 


Title 1X prohibits discrimination on the basds of Sex against students 
and employees of education programs and activities receiving Federal funds. 
Nearly all ekementary, secondary, and postsecondary institutions are covered 
under this Legiskation. The Title IX regulation prohibits sex discrimination 
An SUCK Aneads as: ; | 


ao 
The regulation covering Title 1X requives education agencies and 
institutions to devekop grievance procedures. for the Local handling of 
complaints of discrimination. This procedure may be used on compkatnts 
may be «dled directly with: 4 : 


@ 


On 


@ a regional Office for Civil Rights 
U. S. Department df Health, 


. 


admissions to vocational, graduate, profedsion 


graduate schools 


student access to courses and programs , 


Amplest and most 


counseling and guidance--tests, materials, and practices 


physical education and atheetics 


vocational education and athletics 


student rules and policies 


treatment of martied and/or pregnant students 


financiak assistance * 
Student housing 


Ne ~ 
extracwuricutar activities 


A 


£ 


employment in educdtion institutions 


The Office for Civil Rights 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare’ 


Washington, D. C. 20201 


d 


4 


ao 


vs 


ucation, and Welfare. 


‘ and public under- 


oy 


” , - : _ Pad ¢ oe a 
a ye tee F 


- : eS | 
TH VII (Section 799A) and Title VII (Section 845) Of the Public Health ie 
amended by the: Com msive Health Manpower harning Act an Q 


Nua Training Amendments Act of VOTE = 


practices relating to employees working tinectly with applicants on students. 
— Every institution ACCLAVANG ON bene§iting from a grant, Loan guarantee, or 

Antenest subsidy to its health personnel training programs on receiving a 

contract under Titles VII on VIII és covered, 


Institutions are required to maintain specified reconds to determine 
whether vi®lations have occurred. Periodic AeVLeWs Of programs receiving 
A Federal funds may. be made to, determine compliance with the regukation cover-~ 
ang Titles VII and VIII, °° © ss 


yy 


Procedures are provided fon the hiLing of complaints of violations Of 


Titkes VII and VIII. Complaints may be sited with: . _ 7 
0 The Office fon Civil Rights — : 
U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare :. 


Washington, D.C.’ 20201 | 


“ON : : > i “om 


@a ne gional Offkice for Civil Rights | ‘ 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ca 
. Executive Oader 11246 as amended by 11375 ; a 


Executcve Order 11246 prohibits employment discrimination on the basis 

Of race, colon, nekigion, national origin, on sex in institutions On agencdes 

with Federal contracts of over $10,000. evant contracts include sboth 

conthacts for direct services and ' grantsRBwhich involve a benefit to the | : 

Fedenat’ government. Institutions covered under the Executive Onder must : 

observe nondiscriminatory practices in hiring, discharge, promotion, wages, 

benefits, training, and atl ‘other conditions of employment. : 
; Those institutions or agencics with Federal contracts of $50°000 on mone 

and 50 ok more employees are required to develop unitten akflunative action : 

plans with numerical goats and tonetables. Although the contract may involve 
only one" unit within the institution, the affiramative action plan must cover 
akl empLoyees throughout the institution, 


Enforcement of the Executive Onder, and related pori cy guidelines is the 
respons bility of the OfRice of Federal Contract Complcance (OFCC) of the 
~ US. Department of Labor. The OFCC has designated HEW as the agency Hespon- 
Scble for enforcement of the Order as it affects education institutions and . 
“MdENCLES. Complaint procedures are. provided for the fiting of charges of — 
posscble discrtmination and noncomplaance. Complaints should be figed with: 
\ 


@ The Offcce fon Civee Rights . aw 
U.S. Department of Heatth, Education, and Wee sre 
Washington, 0.C.. 20201 | 


| e -14- | at 


o.. 
ERIC, 


a eal Ok fice feist Civil Rights —— : 
a S. Department Of. Heat-th, Education, and Wee fare, * 


* B. Individual activity-~"Ident fying. piscrimination-- | 7 7 
* Lase Examp Tes" . (10 minutes). 


_ The facilitator shanti ask participants to take "identitwind Dis>: 3, 
criminativn--Case Examples" (Participant Worksheet 2) .from their mate- 


- nials. The activity may be. introduced with, comments such as: 


It a4 impontant that each Of Us: hnows® not only the pial pig - 
visions af these Federal requirements, but also how to apply+them to 
the evatuation . of discrimination in education policies, programs, ‘and 


_ practckes. 


"Each of you should have in Neth materials a copy Of Participant 


Worksheet 2, entitled 'Identifying Discrimination--Case Examphes.' 


Please take a few moments tu;read each example. Consider each oneand 
determina whether. you believe it i4 in violation of any of the Federal 
antidiscrcmanation requirements just neviewed. You may want to refer to 
the 'Summary' chart which 45 posted in the room. Write the number of 
the Federal requirement(s). which you believe applies to each example in 
the space a aie betow it. You will have about 10 minutes to work 
individually." ; 


; t : od 
C. Small group discussions ° (20 minutes ) 


After most participants appear to have completed their reviews, they 
should be instructed to form small groups of four or five persons and 


_ Spend approximately 20 minutes discussing: 


° @ the reguirement(s ) applicable to each example 


-@ the critical factors . meetin pass twice discrimination in 
each exatiple aa 


lf At appears that participants may have difficulty completing. the dis- 
cussion during the time allotted,*the facilitator may assign groups on 
one side of the room the odd aes cases, and groupe on the other 
Side the even numbers. - nh 

4 ° : 


D. Total group processing 7 (15 minutes) 


After the small group discussions have been completed, it is useful 
to spend approximately 15 minutes in review and clarification with the. 
total group. The facilftator may ask members of the groups: tf? volugtee an 
their comments on each of the examples. As each is discussed, jem 
portant that the facilitator depermine that the small groups have .correct- 
ly identified the requirements relevant to each example. When ‘differences 
of opinion or,confusions‘are evident, it is important that the facilitator 


‘highlight the factors which are critical to the identification. the rele- 


Vant Federal requirement. The facilitator may wish to refer to "Identify- 
ing Discrimination--Analyses of Case Examples" for clarifying information. 
Before terminating the discussion, the facilitator should point out that 
the "Analyses" are provided in Appendix ° of. the participant notebqok for 


future reference by lia oki 


Tb . am 
. . A? . 
\ ) a ale 
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If time permits, it May also be useful to’ encourage participants . 
to consider whether there are similarities between the case Situations 
and Situations’ which the participants. have observed. If this be done, 
workshop facilitators or resource persons should restrict ‘their comments ® - pe 
to information regarding the possibility.of discrimination and refrain : : 
yen other evaluation.: 4 . - 
The workshop facilitator ‘Should Close this activity by reminding 
Participants that work remains in the implementation of each of these 
requirements and that continuing efforts, must be made to combat all- 
forms of discrimination. As participants consider various Perspectives 
and activities related to Title IX in the workshop sessions, they should, 
attempt to identify similarities and differences between sex discrimina- 


tion and racial-ethnic discrimination, and strategies or points for ! * 
* complementary action interventions. psp 7 
TV. BREAK TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 


"4+ 
V, THE SOCIAL/EDUCATIONAL ced OF TITLE IX +» © TIME REQUIRED: 60 MINUTES 


(A) Lecturette 1--"Women's Rar etetpation in Post- 


secondary Education 10 minutes) 
B) Questions and answers - 5 minutes) = 
C) Lecturette 2--"Factors and Barriers Affecting i 

here Women's Participation in Postsecondary 

Education" (20 minutes) 
(D) Smal? group discussions--"Nonsexist Insti- 

tutions--How Would They Look?" 15 minutes) 
(€)*Total group processing _(10 minutes) 
Purposes of the activity: «+ ot 


The purposes of the activity are: 


e to provide participants with a conceptual/data base regarding the 
issues of sex bias and sex discrimination in postsecondary educa- 
tion, and a context for understanding the significance and rattonale 
of the Title IX regulation: 


6 
- to‘review data regarding the differential participation of females 
and males in postsecondary eoucar ton as both students and employees |. \ 


- to review data “regarding some of the major barriers to women's 
. participation in postsecondary education : ‘ 


. ‘@ to provide participants with an opportunity to identify some of thé 
7 characteristics of postsecondary education institutions as they 
might exist if they were free of sex bias, in order that partici- 
pants may better understand the significance and rationale of the 
Title IX regulation ct 
Materials needed: 
marten eee 
For participant use: 
e "Nonsexist Institutions--How Would They Look?"--Participant Worksheet 3 


tig es For faciljtator use: 


e A chart (om newsprint, acetate transparency, or ehalkboard) 
containing the following information: 


Women_as Percentage of All 1974 


@ High school graduates 50.6 

e Bachelor's degree recipients 45.4 ‘ 
e Master's degree recipients 44.8 

e Doctoral degree recipients flisd « 


e First professional degree 
recipients ~ 12:6 


6 


, 


@ A chart (on newsprint, acetate transparency, or chalkboard) 
containing the following information: 


Women as Percentage of All 1975-1976 : 


@ Professors 

@ Associate Professors ] 
@ Assistant Professors 2 
@ Instructors . 4 
@ Lecturers » 4 
Faculty at All Ranks 2 
Administrators ] 


@ A chart (on newsprint, acetate transparecny, or chalkboard) 
containing the Following information: 


tenes Possibly Affecting Women' men's 


Participation in 1, Postsecondary Education 


Psychological 


- intellectual ability. 
~ aspiration level 
~ motivation to achieve 
- role conflict 

Social 
- race, 
- socioeconomic backgro iid © 

~- marital and parental Status 


@ A chart (on newsprint, acetate transparency, o chalkboard) containing 
the following information: 


/ 


‘Institutional Barriers to Women in Postsecondary Edudat ion 7 a 


1, 


Institutional policies/practices re: Student participation \ 
@ admissions . | © 

@ financial aid 

@. student residence and enrol Iment 


Stiltient Programs (or lack thereof) - | 


*@ counseling services — \ ° 
@ health services 

@ Special services /prograps 

‘@ athletics | 

. @ faculty attitudes ; 


Ill: “Bias in curriculum content, research, and the err oe 
disciplines 


IV. The status of women in postsecondary education employment 


Facilitator preparation :pegungede 
The facilitator(s) should: 


e thoroughly reviewShis outline and all participant materials 


@ review suggested lecturettes and adapt them to accommodate 
unique group needs or facilitator style (Note: research data for 
these lecturettes were compiled in’ 19773 facilitators should 
update these data wherever possible)/ 


® prepare charts needed for activity 


- "Women as Percentage of All..." (two charts: one on students and 
: one on employees) 


- "Variables Possibly Affecting Women's Participation ‘in Postsecondary 
Education" 


) 


= "Institutional Barriers to Women in Postsecondary Education" \ 
@ 


e 


Procedure: 


A. Lecturette 1--"Women's Participation in 
° Postsecondary Education" (10 minutes) 


The purpose of this lecturetté is to begin to provide participants 
with an overview of the social/educational context of Title IX. Data 
‘presented in the suggested lecturette are fairly extensive for the time 
allocated. : Facilitators may find it useful to select for presentation 
those which are most relevant to the particular participants involved 
in the workshop if information about participant's roles and responsi- 
bilities is available in advance of the workshop. 


Before beginning the lecturette, the facilitator should make sure - 
that all charts are accessible for display; reference should be made to 
them at appropriate times during the lecturette.. y 

Suggested lecturette: 

. "As we worked with the varcous Federal anticiscrimination requirements 
in the preceding exercise, we were exploring the rekationship of Title IX 


+19- ! 


‘ENC +, =, 


to other antidi scrimination nequinements. These other antidiserimination 
neqiinements and thein netated judicial precedents provide one important 
part of the eegae Context for understanding the noots and significance of 

Tate 1X and the ratcunale behind the PrOVAbLONS Uf LtS Amplementing regula-. , , 


tion, 


"Another important context for the consideration of Tithe IX 46 the social. 
and educational context movided by some of therbasic data we have Aegarding 
the differential panticdpation Of females und males in postsecondary educa- 
tion and the barriers to women's purtictnation Mn postsecondary education.’ ; 
Nata such as these were considered by the Congress dwring hearings prion to . 
passage of Title 1X; they ane. useful to postsecondary educators because 
they suggest some~vf the steps that can be taken to ensure Title 1X compliance 
and attain greater sex equcty in our postsecondary institutions. 


® 
"Dwring the next few minutes we will review sume data regarding the 
df ferential particcpation of females and males <n postsecondary education, 
both as students and employers. We will ‘be discussing a considerable 
amount of statistical information. You need not try to take note Of every — 
Statistic; instead, touk §or the general patterns which these Atatistich @ 
' suggest." 


(noth: Much of the information used in lecturettes 1 and 2 is con- 
tained on pages 21-43 of the Participant's Notebook. If participants are 
using this ful] Notebook, facilitators may wish to refer them to these pages 
for the references used in these lecturettes.) 


\ 


Females and Males as Students <n Pdstsecondany Education 
ee on \ 


A e 
"In the United States, women are mone apt than men to complete secondary ; 
schoul--(n 1975, 1,594,270 women and 1,538,753 men graduated from high schook. 1/ 
Women, however, ane less Cckely than men to continue their educations beyond 
the secondary school Fevel. Women's enrollment cn education programs decreases . 
relative to men's as the educational levels of the programs increase. This. oe 
t5 true both in postsecondary vocational/technical programs and in bacca~ — - = 
faurcate and qnaduate programs. In both types of programs, those’ women who a 
do continue in more advanced programs are usually enrolled in traditionally \ 
"Kemale'™ areas of Study. Be ‘ 


Women «cn pos Csecondary yocatronat/ technical pragrams 


"The most recent national datd Neganding female and make parts ctpation 
mM vocational education programs (data for Fiseat Year 1975) do not distinguish 
between Secondary and postsecondary programs. These data do,- however, present . 
a~qeneral picture uf sex Stervo typing én vocational’ education program enroll- 
ments, which suggest the patterns which seem to be characteristic of post- . 
Secondary vocational education programs. These data Andicate that although rs 
Kemalos ane 48,3 percent of all vocational education Students, they are 
heave ly concentrated in KOWL progham areas: consumer and “Tener (82 percent 
Of —thy/ 


4 


enol ment (s female); occupatconal’ home economics (7) percent female); 
health (72 percent female); and office occupations (69 percent female), In 
a 


Y. 


x é 


1 4 
contrast, femates are only 12.6 percent of ate students <n trades wud ¢ 
Andus try; 10.7 percent of alt students in technical programs; and 9.2 percent 
of akt students in agricuftuye. The onty area in which females and males are 
emolled in proportions which apmoach their rdpresentation in the totak vuca- 
tronak education emrollment (6 distacbution, which has an ePraullment which is 
42.8 peAcent femate. 2/ A comparison of these endollment figures with those 
of 1972 indicates that there has been Bume tendency for both female and male 
students to move <ntg those program areas which have traditionally been dominated 
by squdents of the opposite sex. It (s Onportant to note that this trend has 
been'much more praunounced for mates than for females; males are enrolling in 
traditional ' female’ treas at a mone napig nate than femates are in traditional 
a qieds. 3f ° ; 
= "Data neganding the degrecs awarded to females and mates in postsecondary 

vecupa ronal pragnams vf one tu four years in Length neglect suman patterns 
Uf ts Stercutypong. Women predominate the shorter duration programs and’ an 
those programs which provide prepuretdon for tradctconal ‘women's! occupations 
In 1974-75, women were 56.7 percent of abl students receiving degrees in 1-2 
year programs, but only 4778 percent of sticdents receiving degrees in 3-4 year 
programs. Further, women were the majorcty of the degree recipients in only 
two vf the S¢x mason prognams:¢ heatth services technolugres (women were 87.4 
percent of all degree recipients) and business and commerce (women recedved 
56.9 percent of all degrecs awarded). Women recetved only 39.3 percent vf 
all degrees awarded. for public service related technologies; 36.1 percent 
ef these avarded for data processing technologies; 29.9 percent of those 
awarded for natural secences technologies; and 2.4 percent of those awarded 
for mechanicat and engineering technologies. 4/ . ’ _ 
Women _n wacdatucreate and Graduate programs \ 

" A€though women constituted 50.9 percent of atl students graduating frum ~ 
high schov (n 1975, they were ‘only 45.4 percent of all students enrolled in 
undergraduate degree programs in institutions of higher education in the fark of 
1975. They were only 44.5 percent of all studénts enrolled in graduate programs, 
and 20.7 percent of ale students enrolled in programs Leading tu the Aecerpt of 
the. fcrst-prufessconal degree (law, medicind, etc.). 5/ 

» 

"Scmclarey, data regarding the advanced degrees aucurd dd. to women and men 
ddl yyme nt the decreasing representation vf women at progressipe Levels of higher 
education. In 1974, women carned 45.4 percert-uf ate bachethe” 4 degrees; 44.8 
percent of ale master's deqneess 21.3 percent of atl doctoral deghees; and 
12.6 percent of all first-pru fessional degrees. Akthough a confpartson of these 
percentages woth those of 1969 indicates that the precentages vf women recedving 
deqness at all Cevels have inereased, tt ts dmportant to note that even the hegh 
hates of cnerease in the proportions of fuumen receiving doctoral and ,itArst-pro- 
fessconal deqrees did not bring women (nto anything approaching parity with men. 
Atthough the percentage of women awarded. ,(nst-professconal degrees. cnereased by 
268 percent between 1969-70 ‘and 1974-75, women only recedved 7,029 f4rst- pro fes~ — 
Aconal degrees, while men recedved 49,230. At the doctoral level, women oH 
heceived only 7,267 degrees, as compared to men's 26,819. 6/ +7 a 


2 c 
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"Analyses of these data according to the fields in which the’ degrees were | 
dianded neutes further patterns of stereotyping. Although the percentage of i; 
women awarded degrees in several traditional "make' fields has increased notably. 

between 1964-65 amd 1974-75, widespread stereotyping in the major fields Of s . | 
dtudy 46 stil apparent. For example, the percentage of women receiving bach- \> 
elorn's degrees in cgmputer and dnformation scrence has risen from 4,6 percent - 


» foreign Languages, heatth professions, h me economes, ca 
Letters, and Libfary Accence. At the master's Level, women nec d over 50 


with progressive edugational Level. Women ane 

‘An a restricted number of 'femake' fields, and dé 

An Less seleative and less affluent institutions. 
: 


Femates and Males a Empfoyees in Postsecondary Education 


“Women as faculty members 


— "Nu@rous studies have documented the undenutilization of women on higher 
edkcation faculties. One of the most recent of these Ls the 1975-76 publication 


of the American Association of University Professors, Nearly Keeping Up: Report . -* 
on the Economic Status the Profession. 11/ According t6 thes menos the ee 
total percentage 0 € faculty in the 1436 institutions sampled was 1.7; 

this total percentage represents a deckine from the 1974-75, figure of 22.5, °° 
r 


us faculty ranks is as follows: - 


1974-75 | 1975-76 © % | 

$ ¢ $ \ 
Pra gesson i 10:3 9.1 1 
Associate Prufesson 417,30 16.6 

: Assistant Professor . 427.9 { 27.9 ' 

Ins tructor 48.0 49,3 
Lecturer ' 41.4 41.2 
Alt Raykes . thao a1 


) at 
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The undenutivization Aepresented in’ these ties 4s apparent when a comparison 
is made,of the 9.1 percent of full professors who ane fe with the 12.9 per- 
cent uf all recipients of doctorates awarded between 1920 and 1973 viho are 
female. . ) t 
"The AAUP report not onky cndicates a decrease in the percentage of women 
employed on higher education fac ‘but also a decrease in the compensation 
of women faculty members retative sone of men. In 1974, the percentage 
difference. between the average compensation of men and women faculty members of 
the same rank was 4.5; 4n 1975-76, this differential had increased to 5.2 percent. 


John A. Centra's study, Women, Men, andthe Doctorate, 12/ provides further 
evidence of the undemtitization of women on higher education faculties. Centra 
compared matched populations of male and female Ph.D.'s from the classes of - 

1950, 1960, and 1968 marc_tal status, employment, publications, income, 

and attitudes. Hea indings indicate that of those empfLoyed in academic insti- 
tutions more men than women are employed at universities, while more women than 
men work at two- and four-year cokleges. More women are teaching, while more 
‘men are in administration and management. Men have higher academic rank, and 
mone men are presidents, deans and department heads, In contrast, women with 
compatable years of experience ane indstyyctors, Lecturers, and assistant pro- 
fessors, on hold research appointments without faculty status. Pa 

. "Contr findings also indicate that income is the area of greatest 
difference b&Qveen men, and women with doctorates. Men's dncomes vary fom 

an average of $18,700 for those with five to sx years of experience to ” 
$27,100 for 22 to 23 years experience. P@r the same experience Lewels, women's . 
average income <5 $16,400 and $21,800 respectively. . Simitar patterns exist in 
all dks Anes, with the greatest disparity in the physical Ackences, where - 
the oma figured ane ae 800 to $29,100 for men and. $14,700 to $21, 300 
for women. 


ey simhan to those of the AAUP and Centra neports have been 
published cn many studies. Other data confiun that: 


@ Women are concentrated in the Less prestigious education Anatrtutions: 
in the private 'nesearch institutions’ women constitute only 10.8 
percent of the faculty, while tn prtvate two- year ‘colleges v women 
comprise 34.2 percent of: the faculty. 13/ 


e The gap between the sakaries of female and male ay members 
increases with the prestige of the emp€oying «nstitutions. A 1975 
~~ * estimate of the average, gap between female and male faculty nation- 
wide was $2,800; the comparable estimate for faculty employed at 
“aniversity centers was $3,800. 14/ 


e The ‘percentage of women holding tenured faculty posrtions appears 
to be declining. In 1971-72, 17 percent of women faculty occupied 
tenured positions; <n 1974-75 this figure was onkty 13 percent. 15/ 


It should be noted that despite Federal nequinements for affirmative action, j 
the. status of women faculty within higher education Anstitutrons appears. to - 
be HOON: 


{ ‘ . ee 


« 
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~ Wlomen as adminis tratonrs . , : om 


, * ' A . ‘4 
"The status uf women within higher education administrate6n is clhearky 


“apparent in Alexander Astin's finding that 19. out 0f 20 freshmen enter insti- 


, tutions in which all three key administrative posts (president, chiefs aca- 
/ deme officer, and dean) are heed by men, 16/ . 


; "A comprehensive study on Women and Minoritics in Administration of Higher 

Education Institutions has recently been published by the College and-University 
Personnel Association. I7/ 1,037 institutions of higher edudation provided 

data on 18.035 administrators employed during the 1975-76 academic year. Anong 

the many findings of this study were that: . | 


’ 


\ 


“@ The large majority of people holding the 52 types of administrative 
positions studied were white men. White men held about 79 percent. 
of the administrative positions at the survey institutions, white 
women held 14 percent, minoréty men heed 5 percent, and minority - 
~ women held under 2 percent. . bs : 


@ At ake institutions, men dominated the chiek executive ppsitions, 
hotding 96 percent af the posts at both white’ coeducatiohal and 
minority institutions, 69 percent at white women's colleges, and 
100 percent at white men's colleges. 


Women and minorities were generally best represented in posctions 
relating to student affairs and external AffAtS, 
@ Job concentration was much greater by sex than by race: The job 
concentration of women (both white and minority) tended to be much . 
_ greater than that vf white men and somewhat greater than that of © \ 
minority men, . ‘ 


@ Women both white and minority, were paid only about 80 percent as 
much as men with the same fob title when empLoyed ‘by the same type 
vf «ndtctution, ~~ . : 3 
. \ . 

"In summary, (t appears that patterns of female and male participation 
as Students and employees of postsecondary institutions reflect a traditional 
socketak sorting of females and males on the basis Of sex. They neglect the 

traditional assumption that education and employment ane of primary impor- 

tance in the lives of males, but secondary to the smportance ‘of family for 
females. This assumption, and the programs which 4t has shaped, are no 
fonger consastent with the needs of our society. Given the ANCN EAS ANG 
numbers of women entering ‘the pard work force, heading families, and Seeking 
education, postsecondary institutions, like other institutions An out society, 
must reevaluate their proghams and modify them as necessary to accommodate 
these neakitios. In justya moment we wile briefly took at our programs and 
begin tu «dents fy Meas. where modifications may be necessary." 


B. Questions and. answers (5 minutes) 


Before proceeding to the. next activity the facilitator should allow } 


" about five minutes to answer any questions.that Participants may have at ! 
this point. ‘ ’ - t 


\ . . -24. : . | yg 
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C..Lecturette 2--"Factors and Barriers Affecting “ 
, Women's Participation in Postsecondary Education" (20 minutes). 


The purpose of this Secturette is to conclude, the overview of the 
social/educational context of Title IX which.was beguh in Lecturette 1. 
It focuses on factors and barriers which-have been suggested to dis- 


* courage full participation by women in postsecondary education and to 


maintain the sex-differentiated patterns described in the preceding lec- 
turette. Although the research revilewed in the suggested lecturette- 
focuses on these factors or barriers as they may affect female students, 
the facilitator should point out or.discuss the ways in which similar 
factors or barriers may affect female employees. 

° ; 

The information outlined in the suggested lecturette is considerably 
more extensive than can be discussed in the 20 minutes allocated fdr this 
lecturette. It is included here for the .use of facilitators, who should 
select among the information covered in order to " best address the needs 
and concerns of a particular group of participants. In most cases, 
heaviest emphasis should be placed on the information regarding "Insti- 
tutional Barriers to Women's Participation in Postsecondary Education" 
because these are the subject of Worksheet 3 and of the Title IX regulation, 
which is considered in Generic Session Two. 


a 


Information on the neycholee al and social factors may be useful to 
facilitators in responding to questions raised by participants; it is also 
included in the full Participant's Notebook. If participants have the 
full Notebook available, the facilitator may wish to refer them to pages 


«21-43, which | contain material similar to phat outlined in the suggested 
lecturette. ® 


The facilitator should post and refer to the "Variables" and "Insti- 


tutional Barriers" charts at appropriate points during the lecturette. 


_ Suggested lecturette: / . ' 
"Th postsecondary educaticon (nstcituts ons ane, to provide programs 
whch meet the needs of both females and, males and which comply with \ 

Federal requirements for nondiscriminetion on the basss -of sex, 4 44 
(mpontant that the possible reasons for the sex-differentiated patterns 
we'have just discussed and thetr implications for the operation of post- 
secondary education «nstitutions be considered. A review of the Literature 
cm thes area suggests that (ft 44 useful to examine two categuries.of factors: 
those which operate outside the structures and procedures of postsecondary 
educatcon Cndstctutcons--the psychological and social factors which may 
cnfluence women's partcecpatcon tn postsecondary education--and those 

which retate to the structures and procedures of post&econdary education 
instctutcons themsetvea--the polices and ea postsecondary 
education (nstitutions which may act as barrcers to~ women's partick pa- 

tron, Each of these categorces af factors wih be discussed bate gly. in , 

‘the next few mnutes. 


"In considering. the. éngurmation presented, ¢t «4 <mportant to keep in 
mihd three’ qualifications: : 


ds 


‘ @ Fonet, the ne seatths fared igs in many of these meas (partiqutarty those 
© 8 Related to psycho log Coak and see (ae factors) ane complex. The con- 
ClUSCONS UK AeESeCHChEAS and disagreements among them vften hinge upon 
subtle distinetions and Analyses which are beyond the scope of this 
Cecturette. The formation weee present major génératizations in 
each uf the areas discussed, ‘generalizations which reflect the major 
frends in the data but may, not delcneate all of the finer issues On 
pornts of di sagnraement. Persons citere sted <n a more complete review 
Should examine the report Barricers to Women's Participation in Post- 
secundary Education, writ en by Esther Westeravert and published by 
the Nationa® Cog ter gor Education Statistics. 16/ 


@ Second, although for parpeses of Somplcacty we will be talking about 

(wo categor(es of fac turs--the psycholagical/soccal and the ns titu- | 
"  tqonal--the twee categorces are in fact «nteractive. The psychological / 
Succal factors and the institutional factors krequently operate \ 
heccprocate y-- they confrcbute te one another, : 
: ¢ “ ay Q 

eTherd, because te search regarding women's particcpation in postsecondary 
educatcon vutside of higher education ¢4 sparse, most of the research, - 
ected here ¢s peatinent te higher. edueatéon. It is Likely, however, — 
that cortetates te many of the (nstitutcunal, practices discussed may 
be cdentigced Ov other postseconday education programs. 


% 
Psychological and Svea Variables Agsecting Women's Participation in Pqst- 
iz Education. . is 


? 


i "Attempts te deCineate. the kinds af factors external to the operation Of 
pod Csecondary education’ institutions which affect women's participation in 
these (nstitutions have generally focused on two types of variables: psycho- 
fogccal varlables-; pussible sex-Cinbed patterns cn intellectual development - 
and abiecty, me£vatcon, Self concep, personalcty, or sockak behavion which 
meiy Cugluence. tuumen' s partce Cpatcon On pos tsecondary edyucat.ion--and social 
var (ables -demogaaph ce varcables such as nace, soctoeconomic Status, on 
manctal and famcfy status which may affeet such partictpation. 


"Most anakuses of the psycho tagceak faeturs which may agfect women's 
partie Coat ecm On postsecondary education focus on four prtmary (AsUCAs: 
Cnbel lor tual abilcties, aspriation Cevels, motivation to on 
cong ict. | . ae oe | 


AY 


Intellectual abclitics 
oe 3 ht ¢ 


"One of the mast obvious pesscble explanations for sex-differentiated 
. patterns in a, Mm postsecondary education is that thene are sex 
deKferences in“ Brbée intellectual abititios. Maceuby and. Jackkin, in theth 
hevcow of the Uiterature regarding basic psycho agical Sex dt§ ferences, con- 
clude, showeven, that although some sex differences n dntellectual ability 
excst, they are not of an’ onder Suppcccontmiy explain the extent on degree 
of digference in education partcecpatcon and achievement by females and mates. 
Maccvby and Jack lc found that: . . 


{ve 


fe _ . *eebs : 
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@ mates exceed females ih mathematic ability, particularly in the- 
abitity of spatial-visuatization (the ability to rotate.mentatly 
objects in space, which is fundamental to several areas of: mathp- 
matical performance] | . ss 

_ © females exceed males in verbal ability ° 

a there is no difference between the sexes in basic COGNALLUR processes 
(females and males are equally proficient at both simple and high- 

~ tevel Learning and anakytical tasks) 19/ — ; - ? 


Afthough these findings may be generally consistent with the enrollment 
patterns of females and a Auch major fields as mathematics, Letters, 
and foreign tanguages at the undergraduate level, they are clearly not 
adequate to explain women's decreasing participation at progressive Levels 
vf education and their increasing concentration in a few traditional fields 
of study at these progressive Levels. Further, it is important to remember , 
that the existence of these sex differences does not mean that these differ- 
ences aneinnate on biologically determined. It is equally Likely that * 
these differences may arise from-an interaction of sex-differentiated 
soccatization and education experiences with some form of sex-Linked pne- 
dispusition. 1% this is the-case, these sex differences may be both a: 
‘cause’ of sex differences in educational participation and a result of 


. 


early sex differentiation in educational expertences. 


"Fanatty, <t ts akso important to note that sex differences in editca~ © 
tronat participation exist when basic ability levels are held constant... 
Research indicates that when the population of high ability students who 
du not gu on to college is examined, between 70-90 percent of these students 

ae femate. 20/  -° S — 


Aspiration levels 


-"Numenrous Studies have documented the fact that females hold Lower 
educational aspinations than do males. 21/ Despite the fact that recent 
years. have seen the increasing percentages of females receiving degrees 
at atk educational Levels, data presented in The American Freshman: National 
Norms gor Fake 1974 indicate that the educational aspirations of females 
ATULE Lag Benind mates'. Although one-half of the women, as opposed to o 
third of the men, had an average grade of B+ on better in high school, 
women were Stcll more Liekly than men tu say that they contemplated Leaving 
schol before obtaining a bachelor's degree (15 percent of the women made 
such a statement, as contrasted to 10: percent of the men) and Less Likely 
than men tu say that they expected to study for~a graduate 3 professionat 
degree (55 percent of the men anticipated such study, while only 46 perce 
of the-women had such expectations). 22/ Given the existence of such sex: 
differences in educational aspirations, differences which cannot be explained . 
by dcfferences in prion academic success, the ‘question then becomes why such 


differences exist. One of the answers often suggested concerns achievement 
mo tivation. 
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Motigtion tu achieve | os 
_ "Research regarding achievement motivation in women has been ‘the source 
vf considerable discussion in cecent years. Much'of this discussion has been 
. Stiumkated by. the research of Matcna Horner, which Suggested that’ women,  ° 
particularky high-ability y high-achievement oriented WOMEN, PUSSCAS a motive 
to avoid success (defined in most of the experimental situations as academic 
‘" success) which 4 elected én mixed-sex competitive situations 23/ If such 
— a motive does extst, it may indeed infwuence women's participation in post- ° vt 
Secondary education, but Horner's research and interpretation have been sub- 
jected to question by other (nvestigators, . These investigators make two primary 
points, . Frist, the motive to avoid success hde ‘not been demonstrated to pre- 
dict just such achievement-nelated’ behavior as -apptying to graduate school on it 
professional school. 24/ ‘Second, the motivational constructs on which the ‘ 
research was ‘based were developed on the basis of mate achievement behavion — { 
and thus may say very ittle about achtevement mativation <n women, other 
than‘ that it seems to differ in some fashion -<rom achievement motivation in 
men. 27/ = ; 


Role conflict 


"The concept of role conflict may prove tobe a useful one in under- 
“Standing pussible influences on women's participation in postsecondary edu- 
cation. It may suggest sume of the reasons for women's lower educational, 
abpinations than males’ in the face’ of comparable inteklectuak abitity, and 
tt may serve’ to explain why women in sume situations may seem to display a 9g - 
motive tu avotd success, at least when success is defined in terms of dinect . : 
academe or career achievment. Simply put, role conflict 44 essentially the 
apparent conflict perceived by many women (and men). between the édeal feminine 
role ‘and role of academic on career ‘achiever. : - 


\- 


.Y 


"A study by Matthews and Tiedeman suggests that ‘such role conflict may 
affect women's participation in postsecondary education. Matthews and ; 
‘Tdedeman found that the three most Ampurtant influences on a woman's patterns , 
vf educational particcpation, aspiration, and achievement dwiing adolescence : 
and early adulthood were: perception of male response to the use Of hen 
» - antelligence, conflict vver the acceptance uf male dominance 4n occupational § 
—pwucts and the 'place' of women in the home, and the perception -of conglict: 
between the demands of gamely and work on -the married career woman. s) 
"Research in this arca i not definitive, however. At least one study 
found no differences between canecrA-orncented women and noncareer-orneinted 
women in ther perceptions of feminine roles, 26/ and there appeuvts to be a 
"ucde range of variation among women regarding the extent to which they con- _ 
ceive themselve and their noles acetrding to stereotypical ‘feminine’ attri- - + 
butes and the extent’ to whith their conceptions of self are reflected in ’ 
educational aspinations and attainment, 27/ 


Li 


"In short, although research similar to that cited abuve suggests a 
numba Of promes ing. areas for further investigation negarding the influences 
Of psychological factors. yn the particcpation uf women in postsecondary edu- 
cation, research in these areas ty datevcannot offer adequate explanations 
Regarding sex-differentiated patterns of educationrl participation, As. 
Westervelt cuncluded, « . , ; , 
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— . '. . there (4.as yet no generally acceptedy organized body 
1s of Rnowkedge about the psychoLogy of women fiom which we might 
; draw tenable generalizations about fundamental psychologécae . 
. » factors associated with the various educational choices women 
make.' 28/ — a 


. "In efforts to determine influences on women's participation in 
a postsecondary education, nescarchers have atso examined a number of 
. Soecak facto which may affect this participation. The factors which , 
seem to be significant in influencing women's educational particrpation 
. «nelude raee, soctoeconumic status , and waital and family status. 


‘yy 4 te . y 


ee, Race . 
cos La "Any considenatéon*of the impact of nace on ethnicity on women's 
a pantietpation in postsecondary education must begin with the acknowledg - 
mec. "ment that all raciat-ethnic minority groups dre underrepresented in + 
’ higher education in proportion to their representation 4n the population 
as a whole.-29/ Beyond. this general. underrepresentation, the nepnesenta- 
tion of minority persons in higher education, and minority fenbes in 
_* particular, varies among particular nacrtal-ethnic groups... Research fénd- » 
ings n thts area mest be examined with some care, ads there ate many dif fer- 
ent ways of presenting and analyzing thedata. e e ; 
| . oe _ . 
"One reeent study, the American Council on Education's report on 
Bachelor's Degrees Awarded to Minonrits Students, 1973-74, ee 


.@ Among all minority bachelor's degree nectpients, 53 percent were 
‘ femabe and 47 percent were mate. - 


. The mnorcty group with the lowest proportion of women recipients 
a | © Was Native Americans; women recerved 37 percent of all bachelor's 
gw degrees awarded to Native Americans . - “a 
‘ Sh : ” ‘- ‘ é 
The ty group with the highest proportion of women recipdents 
a ; was Bkack: Americans; women received 57 percent of all bachelor's 
- a degrees awafed to Black Americans. (This percentage is substantially | 
. higher than that for the percent of all women awarded bachelor's 
degrees in 1973-74; this figure was 44 percent, ) 


2. 
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The percentages uf Asian-American and Hispanic. women heceiving 
; bachetonr's degrees awarded to members of their. iacial-ethnic g/oup 
ee ee. * paralleled the national f(gures.on the percentages of bachelor's | 
; degrees awarded to atl. women students--ale three groups of women 
*p earned approximately 45 percent of the bachelor's degrees awarded 
tu the various groups. 30/ 


These scgures are generally consistent with the common perception that 
“Black women Me proportionately overrepresented relative tu both Black 
males and white females n hdgher education program, - 


Ano ther anak ysis af the participation of both Black and white females 
and males cn higher education suggests a slightly different picture, however. 
When researchers compared the percentages of high schovl graduates of each-* 

_. ghoup who continued in colkege between 1969-73, the folowing figures emerged: 
" g among white men, 40.2 percent of high school graduates attended college 


— : - @ among Black men, 33.3 percent of high schouk graduates attended college 
: oe ‘ ; ' 
— @ among whcte women, 32.0 percent of high schovk graduates attended college. 
@ amoung Black women, 26.0 percent vf high schaok graduates attended college 31/ 


-” Where the population of high school graduates ts considered as the base for 
determining underrepresentation in higher education, Black women appear to 


face a double bind vf dental based on race and sex. 


"Whole, reviewing these general statistical profiles, it may be useful to @ 
comscder brce fly what 4s known about pussible naciat-ethnic differences on the 
pscyhulaugicat variables identified earkien. Most of the research which exists 
on mnorcty women focuses onky on Black women, and the research which does 
exist srequently documents contradictory results. For example, two different 
studies on levels of educational aspirations in Black youth reach two different 
concluscons: one conckudes that Black females have higher aspirations than 
Black males, 32/4 white the other concludes the converse. 33/ While one Study 
suggests that Black cullege women holt the same types vf traditional female 
caneen’ goats as white women, 34/ another indicates that Black women, unlike 
many white women, tend tu see working, rearing children, and fulfilling a 

‘cateed rule as compatible, 35/4 Although many of the particular interactions of 
“ Aacat-ethnic and psychological variables have yet to be fully understood, it 44 
amportant to remember that. historic differences among vattous groups of women 
have fed to significant contemporary differences which may affect their palitic- 
cpatcon (rn postsecondary education. Pa : 


Svecweconomee status —  * > S 
ee ~ 


"Soccueconomee status appears to affect females and mates dif ferent ey 
m relation to thear particcpation in postsecondaay education. Numerous 
studdes have concluded that Cow suctucconomic status has a much more negative wae 
(eg fect on the partcccpation of females in pustsecondary education than on the i: 
particcpatcon ofmates. They find that: | 


@ Given two highly able students from Cow sucivecunomic status,.one 
femate and one make, CO the male who cs-more Likely to complete 
pustsecondary tracing... 36/ / 


@ Of students from the top abckity quartile and the lowest soctoeconomic 
quartcle, 25 percent of the mates and 40 percent vf the females fait v4 ' 
fu enter college. 37/, ; 


@ Soctvecunumic Status is a mone signifccant facton than intele (gence 
cn cob lege plans, attendance, and graduation by women; the converse 
cS Thue for men. 38/ , 7 


é 
" ae; 
- 
In short, cue ae ats that females from Cower socdoeconomic 
» Strata cm our goerety are the persons who are least Cokely to perctiecpate 
Cn postsecondary education, 


Manctat and famity status 

"Leke succvecuonomc status, marital and fame ly status dppeups tu differ- 
entcally affect particcpatiun by females and males in postsecondary education. 
Most research indicates that a woman's family respons (bilities <mpose a 
constraint on her educational pursucts ina way which «5 not the for males. 

A review of Aeseamgh findings Acveals that: 


Cc 


6 —@ Planning te marry while in college negatively -af fects Momen's gegree 
aspirations, 39/ oe 


- ‘ a * : 


i ena nationwéde sample of graduate students, maurced men appeared 
, fo be quite pruduc tive and the best adjusted of ate graduate students, 
The most committed and active graduate 4 tuelents appeared to be divéaced 
, women, The cnvestigator concluded that divorce becumes a force for 
Ccberdtcon for women by removing a source of Severe roke conflict; 
for makes, divorcee becomes a source Vf Strain because Ct Aemaves 
, ftom thern Cives a supportive rclationshidp. 40/ 
‘ , 
; @ Pantcocpaticon nates cn adult education wene ower for mothers than 
for nunmo thers but licgher fon fathers than fur nongathers. 41/ The 
es ' presence of childen (ma gamely may serve to motivate men to pwisue 
further educatcon while omposcng upon women respons (b(lates and time 
demands which interfere with educational activities, | - 4 


"ACO of these sociale fate.t9s-- nace, suc coeconomce Status, and marital 
and famcly status-- interact with one another and with the psychological 
vancables cdentifced earl ion to angluence women's partiecoatcon cn pust- 
secondary educatéon. Whele some vf ‘these factors muy operate largely out- 
Stde the control. of pos CSecondary education Cnstétutions, many may be modi-. 
-Ated by ot agfeeted by modifications in the polceces on practices of post- 

: secondary education. cmstctutions. We well Spend the next few minuutes dis- 

© cudsgcng sume ag these pul aces and practices. 
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Instctutconal Barriers to Women's Partecipation in Postsecondat Education 
EMO CCT CONE DUM GAS C0 Bg EEE ON OS ee iw 


4 
"There os Cette doubt that there are a verce ty of psychological and -* 

SOCAL factors which (ngtuence, females! partce(pation Om postsecondary 
‘education, however cmperfectly we understand these. factors and then . 
anteractcon at this timer Simitarty, there 6s Pettle doubt that posts cdondary 
mstctutéons, through many of thedr pulieces and practices, have funetioned 

to deny on tu discourage women's pantcocpatcon. Research suggests that, many 
ans Cie tutcons of postsecondary edacatcon have maintatned pokteces on PrACTLEeA 
which, on them face, disoniminate against fomales. Stele other PORCeLds GA 
practcces, although sex-nentrae on theor face; interact with the types Qh a 
psycho bogceal and soctae factons. provcously cdenté fied to descowtage women's 
entry and contcnuance Cn postsecondary education proqnams. Treeman has Nam oe. 
me 2° desernebed thes interac teon CH ths ways “ f a 
"An academce sctuatcen whieh nedcther PHEOUNAGCA HON ECESCOUNAGCA 
Students of eather sex (4 Cnhonently desetommnadoray agacns ¢ women 
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because «t fails tu take intu account the dif fer0entiating external 
environment srom which women and men “Students come. '42/ 


A review of existing data indicates that the institutional factors 
which may discriminate against women on discumage their participation in 
pustsecondary education are uf fowt prumary types: 


@ institutional putietes and practices related tu student participation 
(admissions, fcnancial aid, ete.) ° 


Fs . -. ; 
@ student programs or SeAvdevs or the Lack thereo,{ (counseling, health 


a 
services, vtec. } ‘ : 
\ s 
@ the structure and ‘content vf ewrricutuin, research, and academic 
disecplines : 


bas ar: 
@ the status of women in postsecondary education employment’ and the 
attitudes uf faculty toward women students 


"We wile discussion ‘each of these types of baryons brie gly. 


Instctutconat poictes and practices related to student partiecpatcon % 


"The potieces and practices of pus tsecondary education institutions 
. regarding student partcetpation in their programs --polictes and practices 
related tu admissions, financial aid, student nescdency, time Cimets for 
enrok iment and degree completion, etc.--aften directly discriminate against 
on function tu discourage the partédcpation vf women students. 
.* . #4 


"Admcssions polices or practices -- Many of the tradétional admissions 
policies of stitutions of higher education have explicitly discriminated 
agsinst women applicants. Such poticées include the establishment of dif fer- : 
ent admcssions criteria fon women and men, the use of ‘equal resection nates! 
under which females and malcs ane sunted into Aepanate categories su that. 
equak portions of eachigroup may be accepted, on the maintenance of 4ex-based 

quotas on cdeak mate/fomate ratios which govern admissions. Because women as 
a. group make ‘better grades than du men at buth high school and college levels, 
the use vf quotas on equal rejection nates virtually ensures that the women 
admitted wilt be mune qualifted than the men and, <n fact, that some of.the 
women who may not be admitted arc mone qualified than sume uf the men who 

wie. 43/ (The use of such quotas ane in cloar viulatéon vf the Title 1X 
nequlation rcqucrements for admission. These wilt be discussed an greater 
detack <n the next workshop session. | 


‘ 
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"Such sexually discriminatory admissions polccces may partially account 
for the already-mentioned fact that within ‘the freshman class of 1974, almost 
ong-hals§ of the women and only one-third o' the men had high schook grade 
average sof Bt or better, Studios have similarly shown that female’ sreshmen 
ure more PéeReeY than makes to have been hégh achiovers in all types of bt a 
cunnceulan ae tivitios except scdence and athletics, 44/ and that 68 percent o 
. the won admitted to qnaduate schools had underqnaduate averages 0f.B on better,. 
as opposed to only 54 percent of the men adné (tod. 43/ (In evaluating the extent 


‘ : -32- 


» °® | 
" | | ' 
to which) Loser oména tony adm ss Cond pokraces CONdgg bute. Co such patterns , 
at shouted atsy be remembered that women at every educational evel hare 
\ tower aspirations than do men, and that they ame there fore more eckely to 
“Select themselves out of continued education, 1t 4s probabbe that such 
set f-seloc.tcon als contrcbutes ty tha patterns documented. ) , 


"In addétcon to such dinee tly Misorimenatory policies as the maintenance 
of quotas or natcos for’ female/mate acceptances there ane a_number vf dnstctu- 
tconal policceS which may function indirectly to discriminate against women, 
Because women at® mone Cckely than men to delay higher education, polices 
which place an age cecling on students admitted ae mone Likely to deny admission 
tu women than to men. 46/ The refusal of institutions to accept transfor crvcdcits 
co also Cckoly to neyativety affeet women who, more often than men, change geo- 
graphic Cocatcon’ Mm ander to accommodate the education on caneer changes of 
the (r- spouses. 477 Semclarly, the nefusae of nstitutions to accept part-time students 
functcons tu d&scoroninate agaist women who, more often than mek, must assume 
rv sponscbclcty for chetd care. 48/ as 
‘ . . 
"Frnane cae acd prac tiees--Reseanch cndicates that at both the nationat: 
and cnstctutconat Cevels women ane bess Utkely than men to rceeive gcnancial 
assistance Cn the -furm of scholarships, fellowships, and fuans. 49/ — . 


@ A natconat survey vf 3,363 college sophomores found that in 1967, the 
average award af <cnanckal asscstance to men was $1,001, while the 
average award to women was only $786. Student ‘employment awarded 
as parl of cmstctutconal gcnancdal acd packages paid men ancaverage . 
os $712 and women an avon of $401. 50/ 4 * * 


@ According to 1970 testimony in Congressional hearings on disorinina- 
Coon dgacast women, in 1969, women comprcsed 33 percent of the nation's 
qnaduate students but? neceived onl 28 percent of the graduate awards 
- under NDEA, TcCtle IV, and 29 percent under NDEA, Title VI. 51/ 


@ Sex-twestrceted schot@ships frequently Udmit the access of qualrs fied 
women fo scnane (ae oi Tn one Cange and prestiqdous un(versity, 
oHey TS percent of ah sex-nestricted funds available in 1969 were 
testrceted tu women, 53/ ie ee 


@ Women cn college work+s tudy pragram®yencnal ey work Cn Lower paying 
subs than men and r0ocetve ess help Krum faculty cn ginding fubs reee- 
vant tu theo studées. Tn one instctution, 30 percent of the women 

° and 36 percent of the men rece ved assistance from faculty members 
at Locating their fobs, and 64 percent of the men and only 49 peroent 
ch the women found fobs relevant to their major folds.” 54/ 
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"There are also dndécations that women are diseriminated against by 


fcnane cal acd practices which pertain to then marctal and/on family’ status, 
. \ s 


- . , ho. 7 ; 
@ Tn some cnsédtutcons marr ced women are routinely dented fcnanecal 
ceed cen te aR meoucced men on unmvucced students ane covered, oy 


c ® 


@ Despite the fact that child cane expenses are significant hor many 

women students, many financcal assistance application forms provide 

no vppurtuncty to est such experts as costs cnewred in pivsiing / 
education: 56/ (Athough this péticy affects both females and mates, 

«ts (impact on gemates (s Likely to be ‘mone severe because females — | : 
typecatly nececve smaller and fewer awards and are mone ecRely than 

mules tu be responsible fur children in case vf separation or divorce. } 


@ In many cnstctutcons, fcnanelae aid i’ made available only to ANE e- o 
tome students. (Again, although this pulécy formally applces to buth 
females and males, Ct C4 females who are mone Cckely ta attend sehoot 
part-tone *¥o accommudat amcly AvsponscbiLitces.) 


_ @ Women whe marry vut-of-state residents may Cose theér el (gcbcecty 
" for cni-state tuctoon nates. Loss of such ecg chckcty may drastically 


Salter the costs cneurned by women students. (In must. cases, Such a 
polce.ces wre appeced only to females.) * 
i G: . 
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"AC though some of these practices may have changed since «ssuance 
of the Tétle IX xegulatcon (more recent data are nédt neadily avarlable), 
there (8 clearly a ong history of diseraminatory fknaneial aid practices, 
a history which will require cons (derable egport, tu vvercume. 


"Other pulicces and requlations-~Participation by matrced women n 
educatton programs (s often discouraged by a varttety of nestrigtive requea- 
toons edstablcshed by postserundary wns titutions.- Time Limits on eligibi tity 
for the rvececpt of degrees on diplomas may reduce thy possibility of part- 
tome study which (4 necessitated by the family responsibeeitios of many 
manrcced women, Tnglexible requinements nelated tu housing (e.g., requiring 
all students to live cn donméturnies) on tu course requrrements (@.g., Lequiring. 
all students to take physical education) may semelarty aeter partic (pation 

by mature women. \ vy 

s /, os . 

"It ¢s <mportant tu recugnize that such polceres and regulations function 
net only to Comet the partiedcpation of womem an higher education, but also the 
pantce (patcon of many mature on nontraditional mate students whose capac ty 
for full-time study may be restricted by famclg on financial factors. Given 
the current organization of gut society, however, such barriers tend tu have 
a-despropor tconate ly negative (mpact on females. , 


Student PLOGAAMS OA SCAVICES (or the Rack theres) 


"Women's partce(patcon in postsecondary educatéon may be ecther facil étated . 
on deseouraged by the nature of programs provided in postsecondary education 
ns tctutcons. Tn some cases, women's partie pation may be discouraged by the 
dereefion of exts ting reer in others the Lack uf relevant programs. 


"Counse lang programs and services--In m y postsecondary (nstitutions the 
CUASE PERG, SETUCCES provided noLFecT and perpetuate sex diserimnation and 
sex Sforeotypang against women Students. For example: 


~34- 
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aa Pretrufesa and Lhlossberg conducted a study of the recommendations 
made by 30 student counselors in a graduate counseling program when 
Anterviewing an upper-division undergraduate female subject with | 
high mathematical ability who had been coached to man cede Andectsign 
as. to whether she shoul major in mathematics on elementary educa-~ 
tion. Eighty percent'of both female and male counselors counseled 
the student to major in ekementary education O77 


es have been 
xistence of 4ex 


@ Many of the interest inventories in use Gn many 
Shown to be sex biased. Bink has documente 
bias in the manuals of four interest inventort 
% ; the postsecondary Level, 58/ while Tittle has bointed out that = 
the empirical Whstruktion of the tests 
maintenance of current sex-steneotyped occu 


Because the body of counseling theory which shapes c Aeking and counseling 
tests and matercats at this time has been developed feabgely on the basis of 
mate career and achievement patterns, it is questionable whether most tha- 
ditional counseling programs on Services provided td. women are in fact 
nekevant to their needs and development 60/ . 


"Health services--Health services frequently discriminate against women 
_ btudents by failing to make availabe any gynecological services. According 
to 1972 figures of the National Student Association, 53 percent of all college 
and university health services did not provide gynecological cane, and 72 
percent did not provide birth control services. 61/ The cost of obtaining 
. Such services can be significant for females, and the refusal of postsecondary 
7 education institutions to provide such services may function as a concrete . 
“indication to femald students that education Andstitutions are unsympathetic 
to their basic needs. | | ~ 


"Athletic prognams--Vast differences hic ees athletic opportunities 
available fon men and those available for wWomennare conspicuous on most college 
and university campuses. Adthough significant change has occurred on a number 
Of campuses in recent years (for example, the women's athletics budget at the ~ 
University of California at Berkeley in-the fare of £977 was almost 90 times 
what <t was five years ago, while the women's athletics budget at UCKA has 
almost tripled in the past three years), 62/ much progress remains to be made. 
A recent estimate of athletics budgets at the 'Big Ten' universities indicated ~4 
that women's athletics budgets at these schools range froma Low of 3.47 percent © 
ofsthe men's budget to a high of 11.11 percent. 63/ _ 


"Other programs and services--Severat surveys of women students negard- 
ang the major factors which discourage. thein.educational participation in- 
_ dicate that one critical factor is the absence 0f child care services on most, 
; campuses. 64/ The tack of such services, although affecting both females and 


mates, seems to be by far more significant to women: according tora University 


, ; vf Chicago study, 33 percent of make students with children reported that their 
ademic work was hampered by the need to care for children; for women with 
cheldren, the figure was 77 percent. 65/ : 
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The structure and content of the cwrcculum, research’, and the academic . 
Lisecpeines —* 3 _ | 


"The paticies, practices; anc student’ programs of postsecondary education 
institutions often function to <mpuse very concrete barriers to the partsepa= 
tcon vf women in postsecondary education. A more subtke, but probably equally 
damaging, suurce of discouragement to female students Lies in the structures. 
and content of the cwirieulum, research, and academic disciplines which are } 
the fucal point of a ene ayaa education expertence. Genenatly, 
women find thecr expercences and contributions om.tted from the currtcudum, 
themselves exetudtil from research samples on thein pudssible differences from 
males cgnored in research designs, and the content vf many vf the major academic 
Uscecplines (ngtuenced by unexamined sexist assumptions. Pauk Lauter has >» 
cofltected the following examples: 66/ . 


@ Untcl recently, much of the psychological research Avgarding achieve- 
ment mo fivatcun was dominated by the constructs developed by David 
C. MeCletland and articulated in his book, The Ach eving Suctety. © 
In the study on whcth this work 4s based, women were considere unly 
eas the mothers of the boys and men who were the achteving subjects-- 
they were never considered as potential achievers in their own night. 


@ A tvading art history 'textbouk (The Histon, of Art by Janson) does not ] 
mention & scngle woman ‘artist ins text of oven 500 pages; another. | 
‘volume (Hawser's The Social History uf Art) acknowkedges the existence . 
of only une woman artist in a COE Of 450. (By contrast, Karen Petersen - : 
and NI. Wilson, in their recent work on Women Artists discuss sume 
120 western women artists.) 67/ a 
@ In the 27 teading textbooks used in cautlege-level American history 
survey courses (the téxtbouks which account fon almost 99 percerit 7 
of the market in this area), no more than two percent of the textual . 
mafercal om any one book ¢s devoted tu women, and in sume voluncs this 
"og percentage falls as Cow as .05. 68/ 


basce formulations of the various social sccence dAciplLines--An 
anthroputogicedl theorces which assume sex to be a ‘universably nec- 

essary bascs for rule differentiation within a fam.ly'; 67/ dn analyses 

of soctal stratification which face to consider the UNL GUE. LXPELeces ’ 
and ccreiuns tances of women within the male sucial untverse; 68/ and 

mM may psychological constructs derived frum a male-centered Freudian te 
psychology, — . . . 


@ The imac Sextst assumptions ¢s apparent «nm many of the most 


Weth such omessoons of women, their contacbutions, and theta unique tee 
from the academce curricutum, wonlen may well be ed to bebdeve that the academic 
world of scholarship and research offers them no place a partaccpants. 


‘ a 
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“a ; The status o 


ye women CA pus taccondary educatian émptoyment and the 
att (tudes o 


aculty toward women 4 tudents ; 


"Although the status of women <n postsecondary employment was reviewed 
earlier, 4t os important to consider the influence upon women students vf 
the status of wohen as employees within postsecondary institutions. The 
presence of women as faculty members or administrators in an education insté- 
tution provcdes femate. students with role models for thetn own particdpation; + 
the absence of such role models deprives women studerts of an <mportant source 
vf Aeingorcement and validation which (s available to make students. -’ The SAGNL~ 
jceance of such rule models ov the achievement-vf women was demonstrated by 
a study pergormed by Elizabeth Téidbatl. Tidbare sampled women from three 
successive editions of Who's Who cn American Women and found a strong posé- 

e7 tive conrelatiorbe.tween the number of women faculty on a campus and the 
number vf women achievers graduating frum that campus. 697° : 
® 


"The attitudes demonstrated by faculty toward women students are anether 
Anfluence upan the partic (pation of females in postsecondary educatign. Several 
ae a, that female students perceive a lack of encouragement in the 

te attitudes of faculty members. One report describes what it terms 'a climate 

- of unexpectatiun'’ regarding female students; 70/ another cites faculty atte -_ 

tudes which déscvurage academic works by females, which imply that scholarship 
(S unfominine, which <ndicate an indifference tu training females, and which 
manc fest a retuctance to find females financial aid or academic fobs. 71/ 
In rcdponse to a national survey of graduate students conducted in 1969, 
31 percent of the women responding indicated their belies that prufessors 
An the department did not take women sercousty; the surwey data suggested 
strongly that the rate and quatity of student interaction with facuety con- 
sestently favored male graduate students. 72/ At though must of the data 
avaclabte in thes area ane subjective and anecdotal, they do cate attention 
fou one anporttant Cngluence an any student's partictpation in education pro- 
graunys , cm (ngtuence which <4 potentially significant to both women and men. 


"When ae of these «nstitutconal bavriers ane considered tugether, <t 44 
elem that cnstitutions vf postsecondary education operate in many ways which 
func tcun to ddscuurage on to deny women oppurtuncties for parti*ipation com- 
purable to thyse avactable tu mates. (Indeed,. the <mpfession which emerges 
frum reviews of data such as these (s that (nstitutdons vf postsecondary 
education ane frequently functioning tu discourage participation by most 
students who are not young, white, male, able to support their own educational 
partcocpatcun, and able to devote full, time to ther education activitics. } 
Differential admcsscons pulierces for females and males act tu netnporce the 

" Cower educatconae aspirations vf Lome es, Differential financial atd policres — - 
neglect and embody the stercutypical notion that participation in postsecondary 
educatcoun%s more dmportant for males than for females. The facture at educa- 
tom cmatctutions to permit part-time studies, to provide gynecological ser- 
vices, of to make proviscon for chitd care combine tu increase the neakistic 
Au confklcet expercenced By many fenlales who ‘have chosen to marry on to have 
chcldren. The relative absence of women from the cwurtcutum and from the 
bPoulty and admincstratgon vf education (nstitutcons denies women a view of 
thecr oun potential roles Cn the education community. 14 equal partiecpation 
by females and males cn postsecondary education (s to be attained and nondiscrim- 
matory services ame to be provided, programs must be developed tu eliminate 
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institutional barriers such as these and “to accommodate the different needs 
and expertences of both females and males of diverse nactak, ethnic, and 
Soctoeconomic backgrounds. In the next activity, we are going to consider 


how these programs might Cooks Ate there any questions before we go on?" 
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D. Small group discussions--"Nonsexist Institutions-- . ; 
How Would They Look? : ; (15.minutes ) 


The facilitator should begin. the-activity by-asking- participants: ton ee 
ooeeeomeetuen to Participant Worksheet 3 in their materials, which is entitled’ oe 
+ ° "Nonsexist Institutions--How Would They Look?" She/he may then intro- 
duce the activity with comments such as the following: een. OF _ 


+3 "For the nexeow minutes, we wikl be workiftg in small groups to 
ddents fy what institutions of postsecondary education might Look Like : 
d§ they wene gree of sex bias, One way to begin thinking about the goals. 
for improving postsecondary education for femakes and males (and thus, to, 
think about the rationale for Title IX), 446 to try to enucsigg, what post- 
| ‘ Secondary education institutions would Look Like if they were™ree from 
cues te, DMG. This third worksheet has been’ developed to help you to do this. 


"On the 'Nonsexivf Institutions' worksheet, you will see Listed the 
Anstitutional barriers to women's participation in postsecondary education 
that we reviewed. We would Like you to spend about 15 minutes now working 
an. smal groups to List ake the characteristics you can of each of the 
barriers as it would Look if, it were free from bias." ie 
. The facilitator should then ask participants to form groups of six 
‘N persons each and to brainstorm ideas regarding each barrier. She/he 
Should explain that in brdinstorming, participants should come up with 
sesces as many ideas as possible, without evaluating or rejecting any contri bu- 
“a. tions. Tell participants that they will have approximately 15 minutes to , 
va complete the worksheet in their group. Suggest that .although a group need 
7 “complete only one worksheet, individual participants may find it useful to 
note the group responses on their own sheets for further reference. 


4, 


£. Total group processing | aan (10 minutes) 


: 4 - ee / 
After the small groups have spent approximately 15 minutes in dis- 
cussion, the’ facilitator should reconvene the total group for processing 
of the exercise. Approximately 10.mMmutes should be allowed for processing 
and summarizing. The leader may find it useful to ask such questions as: | tr 


' @ How easy was it for you to envision these barriers or areas as 
bias free? ‘ ; ’ 


e Which barrier or area did you find most interesting to think about, — 
and what characteristics did you identify for it? 


-@ Which was most difficult? Why? What characteristics did you list 
for it? . . . : . ; 


a 


VI. SUMMARY, AND CLOSING | TIME REQUIRED: 5 MINUTES 


In order to summarize the session, the facilitator may wish to’ | 
‘remind participants that the process that they went through in. identifying 
characteristics of a nonsexist~institution is similar to that which went 
into the development of the regulation to, implement Title -IX of the Educa- 

tion Amendments of 1972. She/he ‘may suggest that implementation of the 
Title IX regulation is one important step in the attainment of nonsexist, ' 
“institutions which can encourage females and males to explore and utilize 
their abilities to the fullest. 

/ She/he :should conclude the session by reminding participants that . 
Title IX requirements will’be considered in detail in the second Generic 


Session and should then provide any housekeeping information relevant to: 
the next generic session--its time, -location, etc. 
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Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: 
Workshop Overview 


Participant Worksheet A 


_, lmplemgnting Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity is a workshop 
designed to assist educators and interested citizens to gain (or to 
increase): ' 


: 
@ an understanding of the manifestations and the effects @f ‘sex 
discrimination and sex.bias in education 


@ an‘understanding of the requirements of Jitle IX and its implementing 
Segulation, and of the steps required to achieve’ compliance 

e skills and capability for the development and implementation of 
policies, programs, and management systems to ensure educational 

* equity . 

The workshop is based on a fifteen-hour training sequence which is 

divided into five three-hour workshop sessions. Three of these sessions 

are called "Generic Sessions;" they are designed to provide general 

information and experiences which are relevant to all participants 

attending the-workshop. The other two sessjons, called “Application 

Sessions," are designed to_ provide specialized information and experiences 

to persons of different professional roles and’ to enable participants 

to apery workshop experiences to their individual professional responsi- 

bilities. The Sequence and titles of the workshop sessions are outlined 

below: 


‘Generic Session One: "The Context of Title IX" 
Generic Session Two: ."The Title IX Regulation and Grievance Process" 


Application Sessions A and B: ‘Two sequential application sessions 
focus on the responsibilities and roles of different professional 
aroups with regard to Title IX compliance and the attainment  . 
of sex equity in education. The partigular groups for which ~ 
applicatiow sessions are offered should be listed on the workshop 

~agenda or by the workshop facilitators. 


“ Generic Session Three: "Planning for Change" 
The objectives for Rreric Session One include: 


@ to provide participants with an opportunity -to assess their awaneness 
af differential treatment of males and females in their institutions 
and the impact of Title IX on this differential treatment 


e to provide participants with a review of the legal context of Title — 
IX, an overview of Federal antidiscrimination laws, and the opportunity 
to assess their skills i identifying discrimigation in -postsecqndary 
institutions . 
men, PGW-A 
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~ @ to provide participants with an understanding of current sex differenti- 
ated patterns of ‘participatiorm in postsecondary education and factors 


and barriers influencing women!s participation in postsecondary education - 


@ to encourage participants to identify goals for. nonsexist postsecondary 
education 


The objectives for Generic Session Two include: 


wy 
NY, 


@ to review with participants the requirements of the regulation : 
‘to implement Title IX of the Education. Amendments of 1972 .. 


@ to provide participants an Opportunity to assess their Qwn under- 
Standings .of Title IX requirements by sharing questions and answers 
with others . : 


to provide participants with an understanding of the significance 
of Title IX grievance procedures as a method for resolving complaints 
of sex discrimination, and for monitoring Title IX compliance 


@ to provide participants with information regarding the structural 
‘components or characteristics of an effective grievance procedure 
and an opportunity to evaluate the structure of several sample 

grievance procedures - 


to increase participants’ understanding of and skills related 
to their own potential responsibilities for grievance problem 
solving, ' moos 


@ to provide participants an opportunity to increase their Skills 
in identifying Title IX violations and: in formulating corrective 
or *emedial actions appropriate to these violations through the- 
analysis of sample Title IX grievances ; 


* The objectives for Generic session Three include: 


@ to provide participants with an overview of some of the necessary 
conditions for change related to Title IX and -sex equity in 
education and of the types of strategies available for planning 
and implementing charge efforts in these areas 


to provide -participanés with a framework for diagnosing organiza- 
tional change needs related to Title IX and sex equity and for - 
designing action Strategies. which would be appropriate for meeting °— 
these needs 7 _ 2 ss 


@ to provide participants with an opportunity to develop pre? iminary 
plans for organizational change“which could contribute to the full 
implementation of Title IX and achieving sex equity in their institutions 


» @ to increase participants! skills in developing action programs 
' related to Title IX and sex equity for implementation in their, own 
Job functioning 


‘ PGW-A 
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- Although the specific objectives of the Application Sessions vary 
according to the group for which the session is designed, all Application 
Sessions are generally designed to provide participants with the opportunity 
to: 

i 

e identify the imp] ications of Witle IX for their own. job FUNEELONS 
Rig hy 
@ increase their skills for’ identifying and.alleviating sex discrimination 
and for providing sex equity in their own job functions 


@ consider actions which can be taken in their own job functions to 
ensure Title IX compliance and increase SOX equity in their edycation 


institutions { 
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IMPLEMENTING TITLE IX AND ATTAINING SEX EQUITY-- 
AN INTRODUCTORY ASSESSMENT 


Worksheet 1. : is 


Think about the policigs, practices, and programs of the sticatton insti tye 

tion in which you work and’the behavior of administrators, faculty, and staff 

members. - 

1. List aS many examples as you can identify of differential opportunity or 
treatment of female and male students, administrators, faculty, and/or 
staff. 


2. What efforts have been taken to eliminate sex differentiation and increase 
sex equity in Spponeunyy or. Perea ement of students, G@dministrators, rae 
ae and/or staff? 
. ? 
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3. What, in. your opinion, has been the significance or contribution of 
_ Title IX in eliminating differential Opportunities and treatment of 
female and male students? Of female and male administrators, faculty, 
and/or staff? { 


v 


> 


4. What, in your Opinion, are the steps which hould be taken in the future 
to facilitate Title IX implementation and Me achievement of sex equity in 
your institution? ' “ 


IDENTIFYING DISCRIMINATION--CASE EXAMPLES |e 


Worksheet 2 


& 


; ‘ / : 
; Please read through each of the examples below to determine the possible 
- areas Of discrimination or probable violations of Federal law or executive 
order. Make a note of the law(s) or order you believe is(ane) relevant to each 
example in the space provided. - = . -' _ 


Background Information 
State University is responsible for the education of 48,000 students, 


6,000 of whom are enro]led in professional or graduate programs of study. 
The ; student population consists of approximately eight percent Black students, 


two percent Hispanic students, one and one-half percent Asian students, and one- 


“half of one percent Native American students. Sixty percent of the students . 
are'male and forty percent are female. The majority of the minority students 
are concentrated in the fields of allied medical sciences, sociology, social ~ | 
work, and education. , 

' The part-time and full-time faculty, adminigtrators .and counselors number 

nearly 2,000 personsy 800 of this group are in tenured positions, 600 are on 

career ladders leading to tenure, and 600 are noncareer ladder part-time and 


full-time faculty and staff. Although nearly 20 percent of the total. faculty oe 


and staff is female (400), only 16 women hold tenured positions. Six Black 
males in the social work and education departments are tenured, white the 


remaining 45 minority group faculty are nontenured. Two Hispanic males employed. 


in the Latin American studies department have taught in the University for 
five years and are nontenured. The Medical School has no. tenured female — 
faculty and two Asian American males who are tenured. The Law School has one 
tenyred Black male professor and one white female tenured professor. ; 


The sees Currently receives a total of $2 million in grants and 


contracts from the Federal government and receives funds under the Public Health 
Service Act. = : 


Example 1 


ane and Mr. Greenberg have taught in the English icpaceen since 


“ September 1973. Both have completed all course work for the doctoral degree 
~ and are ‘in the| process of completing their doctoral dissertations. Ms. Terry 
teaches three sections. of Freshman Composition and one section of Renaissance 
Literature, oh Mr. Greenberg teaches Medieval Literature, Shakespeare, and - 
One section of 
of $9,800 and,;ha& received increases of $200 each year. Mr. Gregnberg was 

hired at a salary of $10,000 and has been given subsequent incréases of $500 
each year. Ms. Terry and Mr. Greenberg received comparable performance ratings . 
from students and colleagues. 


Relevant law(s): = 


reshman Composition. Ms. Terry was initially hired at a salary «. 


ce 


~ Example 2 — | a . “a 


__ State University has a placement seyvice for student at all levels-- 
undergraduate students, graduating senigrs, and students of graduate schools. 
Although both men and women’ participate ‘in all the divisions and schools of 
State University, the placément service maintains separate job listings for 
men and women and for membéy's of racial-ethnic minority groups because some 
of the participating employers have stated that they will not accept referrals 
of students of a particular Sex or ethnic group. 


Mr. Brown, a Black male, ten credits short of a degree in business, was not’ 
informed of summer openings in his field and was referred to several camp coun- 


~, + seling jobs. Mr. Smith, a white classmate in the business department, obtained 
a summer positton in an accounting firm on referral from the placement service. 
; sy , 


F \ 
Relevant law(s): 


Example 3 


Ms. Temple, a Black female, will receive her B.A.. degree in art history 
from State University naxt June. Despite an exemplary academic record, she 
was not informed of sch¥larship opportunities for overseas’ Study. When the 
selection of students receiving scholarships for overseas study was announced 
‘by the University, the group consisted of four.white males and two white females, 
"all of Whom had been notified of the opportunity by the fair of the art history 
‘department. 7 es 


“2. Relevant law(s): 


Example 4 | 
State University requires all unmarried female undergraduate students to 
live in university residence halls on campus. The space for such students is 
. limited, so a cutoff of applications of female unmarried students is made when 
the residence halls -have been filled. No similar cutoff for male admissions 
is necessary Since unmarried males may live in off-campus housing. 


; Relevant law(s): 
Example 5 


When the Black Students Alliance was formed nine years ago, the University 
provided the 79 student organization a meeting room in the basement of an old 
classroom building. The Alliance now has a membership of 543. Eight months 

ago, an astrological organization was formed.- The Students for Psychical 
Astrology, which has a registered membership of 131, was provided semipermanent 
headquarters in four rooms of the newly constructed student activities complex. 


All of the other student qroups, composed primarily of white students, have 
been provided similar seripermanent headquarters. The Black Students Alliance, 
composed primarily of Black students, has not yet been offered similar Semi- ee 
permanent headquarters. 

Relevant law(s): 
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of male faculty and students. , 


Example 7 00 : es 


Exampié’ 6 7 —_ | - ae 
Comprehensive medical insurance is provided for faculty and students of 

State University. “Gynecological care for female faculty and students is exempted 

from coverage under this insurance although no exemptions are made in the coverage 


Relevant law(s): 


6 ‘ ° 
~ 


The competitive sports program for women at State University has traditionally 
been limited to participation in competitive basketball and volleyball. Although. 
intercollegiate and intramural teams are provided for women in these sports, 
the program can serve only a limited number of interested female Students..°_ 
Further, these women's. teams are not provided support equal to that provided 
for men's teams. Female students must provide their own uniforms, and pay their 
own expenses during travel to games. 

i 
N 
Recently a new fieldhouse was completed. The new facilities include a pool 
which will be used by the men's varsity swimming team. The University Athletic 
Department has made plans to provide a women's swimming team which will use the, 
old, nonregulation size pool that has been abandoned. 


Relevant law(s): 


Example 8 eS 


Ms. Valdez has completed three years of teaching in the School of Education. 


_ After two and one-half ‘years, she applied and was considered for tenure. She 


received notification that tenure was denied because she had recently married 

Mr. Cruz who already held a tenured position within the University. It is a 
regular practice of facul’ty committees within the University to deny tenure to - 
female faculty on grounds of nepotism, although no such denial is required by; 
University personnel policies. 


Relevant law(s): S . | a 


. | = & 


. | ; 
Example 9. : cS | / 
Some three years ‘ago; Mr. LaBelle, a Black male, was approacifed about 
accepting the position of affirmative action officer for the University. It 
was suggested that if he performed. well in this job, it would increase his 
chances of obtaining a central administrative position in the University. Mr. 


LaBelle accepted the offer; he was worked hard in his position as afftrmative ’ 


‘“saction ‘Officer and has received commendations for his performance. 


During the past year Mr. LaBelle has applied for other central administra- 
tive jobs when openings were available. Each time he has been interviewed and 
told: that his fine qualifications have been recognized, but that it is not 
possible to promote him to another .job right now Sigice the affirmative action 
position requires -a minor-ity staff person to give it credibility. 


4 
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Example 10 | ; * 


. Dr. Como, a faculty member in the School of Allied Health Professions, has 
an M.D. degree.and several years of teaching experience working directly with 
‘Students enrolled in dental technician programs. Although she has worked as 
a colleague with Dr. Epstein since he joined the faculty two years after her 
arrival, she finds that she is being paid $4,000 less salary despite the fact 
that they occupy equivalent positions. It is also,glear that Dr. Bo, 4h has 
been encouraged to develop proposals for the funding of additional projects, 
while she has struggled for a year to garni approval of the School to ae for 
“outside funding. 


a 
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‘Listed below are a pumber of the areas in which sex discrimination and sex 


bias are manifest in institutions of postsecondary education. Under each, write 


the characteristics of the area as it-might exist tf 1t were free from sex discrim- . 
ination and’ sex bias. 


I. Institutional policies and practices related to student participation 


- admissions and policies practices 
a 


- financial aid policies and practices 


rw) e 


Pare pees: . & 


; . II. Student programs 
4 - counsejing services 
. e e | : 2 ee 


"y 


- health services 


* 


“4 


. 


- special Services/programs 


" ton 


- others 
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(For Worksheet :2) * 


Example | 


Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments , Title VII of the Civil Rithts 


Act, Executive Order 11246,, and the Equal Pay Act: 7 

Male and female’ instructors carrying out equivalent job responsibilities 
must be paid comparably. Sex differentiation in pay (either ‘in initial pay 
level and/or pariodic increases). without “evidence of substantial differences 
in the job functions or assignments is discriminatory... 


Example 2 


Titles VI and VII of the Civil Rights Act Tree IX of the 1972 Education 
Amendments, and EaCeanive Order 11246: : 
‘ ; 
Maintenance of job referral lists on the basis Of race or sex is clearly 
in SG of Titles VI, VII, and IX. The University is also subject to 


Executive Order 11246 burejr tue Of its Federal contracts and grants. 
Example 3 | < 
Title. VI of the Civil Rights Act: 3 | i 


Practices that provide différential treatment of students om the basis of 
race are prohibited by Title VI. Discrimination on the basis of race in tHe 
notification Stee tical 's regarding financial aS Sd stance epee would be 
prohibited. . < * 


Examp| e 4 . Sg 


Title IX of the Bt Education Amendments: 


Differential ousting requirements for female and male students violate 
Title IX requirements for nondiscriminatign ‘in the treatment of Students. Use 
of such policies as a means of Hiniting @ admissions of females would also 
be in violation of Title IX regulation r@Qirements for nondiscrimination in 


admissions to public undefyraduate institutions. 


‘ , 


Example 5 ~ 


Title VI of the Civil Rights Act: 
; Titlg VI prohibitions of race discrimination apply to most activities of 
a recipient education institution, Differential treatment of Black students ° 
with regard to access to school facilities would be clearly discriminatory. 
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\Example6 2°. . 
m0 aalble 2 . 


_ Title IX of the:1972 Education AnendnonWy 1416 VP of the Civil Rights 
. Act, and Executive Order 11246: , a 
‘ ( ‘ \ . 


‘Differential provision of medical insurance and health services for male 
_ and “feniale students and employees is prohibited by Title IX. Differential 
EARN sis and benefits for female faculty members is also in violation of . 
Title VIT-of the Civil Rights and Executive Order 11246. 
7 | | " # & 
Example 7 £57, . | / | “) 
Witle IX ef the.1972 -Educatiom Amendments : » 


The regulation implementing Title IX requires that education institutions ' 
effectively accommodate the i terests and abilities of students of both sexes 
in, club, intramural, interscholastic, and intercollegiate athletics. In pro- 


; viding this opportunity, institutions must ensure that male and female athletes, 
are not treated differentially with regard gto such variables .as: . . ‘ 
, . . ra - 
4 e provision : equipment and supplies ; \ 
is ‘e scheduling of games and practice times ” : 
‘ -@ provision of traveT and per diem allowances 5 


@ coaching and academic tutoring - 
e locker room, practice and competitive facilities 


’ and several others. The case example indicates that the University does not 

, ageately meet the. interegs of females in its athletic programs and does not 
- *  PFovrae support for the females*who do participate in athletfts which is equal 
ae 8 to thgt provided for male athletes. Such practices are prohibited by Title IX. 


Example 8° 


Tithe IX of the 472 Fducation Amendments, Title VJI of €he Civil Rights 
. Act Nixpd Executive @rder 11246: ‘ 
Although the Title-IX regulation does not prohibit nepotism rules, they 
are prohibited when applied in a manner which results ina disparate impact on 
one sex. In this situation, the lack of policy specification would contribute | 
to the potentially’ selective use of a nepotism prohibition as a practice to deny 


tenure to females on the basis of personal preferences or biases. 


Example 9; 0° | “ & : 
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_ Title VII of. the Civil Rights Act and Executive Order 11246: 


The assignment of an employee to a position on the basts of race’would be : 
a violation of equal opport vity principles. An applicant: or employee is legally . 
entitled to constideration he positions on the hasés of hts/her qualifications 
\ for those positions and without regard to hjs/her race. ; 
5 @ 


Nn 


.Example 10 


\ Title IX of the 1972 fducation Amendments, Title YI of the Civil Rights 
a Act, Fxecutive Order 11246, Titles VII and VIII of the Public Health Services 
ae Ag and the’ Equal Pay Act: , 
= ae ) ° Appendix ‘A 
~ (page ?) 
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The differential payment of male and female employees carrying out * j 
equivalent jobs is discrimgMtory. It is prohibited by the laws. and. the order 
listed, 
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